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New Mathematics Workbooks 


| To Accompany Your 
State-Adopted Texts! 


Now available, by Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, et al 


WORKBOOKS IN MATHEMATICS, Books One and Two for grades 7 and 8, to 
parallel the state-adopted texts, Schorling-Clark-Smith “Fundamental Mathematics,” 
Books One and Two — or to supplement any modern texts in those grades. 


WORKBOOK IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS, for 9th grade, to supplement Schor- 
ling-Clark “Mathematics in Life” (the state basal adoption for “practical mathe- 
matics”) or any 9th grade general course. 


To animate and enrich the elementary program — to stress meaning as well 
as drill and practice — we have Clark-Otis-Hatton MY FIRST and MY SEC- 
OND NUMBER BOOKS for grades 1 and 2, and the new WORKBOOKS IN 
ARITHMETIC, Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 — already used with significant results by 
many Kentucky schools . . . If you feel a need for fresh and stimulating 
“reinforcement” in your arithmetic program, let us submit these new work- 


books. 


Have You Considered These High School Courses? 
lst—PSYCHOLOGY PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS by Engle, usually given 


as a senior elective in social studies. Introduced by more than 30 Kentucky high 
schools in the past two years, this course has proved outstandingly popular and 
successful. Ask some users! 


I} 2nd—MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER, by Schorling-Clark-Lankford, a new 
course for 11th or 12th grade based on the recent recommendations for Consumer 
Education and the role of mathematics therein . . . Reviews arithmetic funda- 
mentals, too. 
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For Your 1948 Testing Program 


All test authorities highly recommend these two series of elementary achieve- 
ment batteries for grades 1-8: the well-known STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS and the new METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS — the best 
standardized tests yet published. 


Always glad to hear from you! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Shockley Lockridge 
| 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. Kentucky Representative 
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Service To 


Kentucky Schools 


We have for delivery at once the fol- 
lowing items for Kentucky Schools: 
Blackboards 

Bulletin Boards 

Blackboard Erasers 

Crayon — White and Colored 
Window Shades 

Darkening Shades 

Folding Chairs 

Wood Tablet Arm Chairs 

Teacher’s Chairs 

Teacher’s Desks 

Auditorium Chairs 

Playground Equipment 

School Buses 

Duplicating Machines & Supplies 
Janitor’s Supplies 

Gym Finishes 

Pencil Sharpeners 

Library Books 


Catalogs and Prices Upon Request 


School Service Co. 


FRANKFORT, KY. 


J. L. Lam, T. W. Vinson, 
Secretary Manager 








CRISIS IN EDUCATION— 
an all-out campaign by 
American business to 
remedy the serious situa- 
tion facing American 
schools. Costly radio, mo- 
tion picture, magazine, 
and newspaper advertising is being poured 
into this effort to awaken America’s millions. 
PPL 


CASH CRISIS. We talk about our great 
educational system, yet we spend four 
times as much for tobacco and liquor as we 
spend for our schools. How can we channel 
a larger proportion into education? 


PGS: 
COLLEGE CRISIS. Veterans have bulged 
college enrollment—but only two per cent 
of them are in training for teaching. How 


shall we recruit more teachers? 
a 


CHILDHOOD CRISIS. In another decade 
6,000,000 more children will have entered 
school. Shall they be welcomed in old build- 
ings, understaffed by inadequately prepared 
teachers? “na 

BOOK CRISIS. Budgetary shortages have 
kept in use books copyrighted before World 
War I. How shall we teach history in 1948 
from 1915 texts? waa 

THE REMEDY. The campaign sponsored by 
American business seeks to arouse public 
fervor for tax support, teacher training, 
and adequate buildings. 


a ad 
WINSTON welcomes this 
opportunity to contribute 
its regular space in maga- 
zines to cooperate in 
this campaign —OUR 
TEACHERS MOLD 
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Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
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Legislation 


Comes now the season and the year 
when the lawmakers of Kentucky gather 
at the Capitol for the purposes of making 
new laws and repealing old laws. They 
are the people chosen by the citizens of 
the state to do this service. The manner 
in which they do it and the adequacy of 
their efforts depend upon a number of 
factors. Let us examine some of these. 
All legislation is predicated on the the- 
ory that all laws that are passed are de- 
signed to improve conditions in the par- 
ticular field to which they are applicable. 
Granted that this premise is correct, it is 
nevertheless true that not all laws that 
are passed are needed and not all laws 
that are needed are passed. 


There are a number of changes 
needed in school laws. The Kentucky 
Education Association has sought the ad- 
vice and opinion of teachers, principals, 
superintendents, college people and 
many others in the development of a leg- 
islative program to be presented to the 
assembly. The outline of this program 
has been widely distributed and has been 
published in successive issues of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. At 
the proper time the laws will be put into 
form for legislative action by persons 
who have by experience and skill ac- 
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quired the ability to perform this techni- 
cal service. 


Then will come the business of getting 
the approval of the legislature and the 
Governor. This will require the best ef- 
forts of KEA officials whose duty it is to 
lead and direct the activities. Because 
all teachers have a primary interest in 
the proposed laws and because prac- 
tically all such proposals are for the ben- 
efit of the teachers, the leaders will solicit 
cooperation from all public school peo- 
ple. Most of the assistance will logically 
be done locally. Every teacher in any 
given teaching unit will, if interested and 
alert to the welfare of teachers, contact 
the local member of the House and Sen- 
ate and ascertain his attitude toward pro- 
posed school appropriations and laws. 


The measure of our success in the leg- 
islature will depend upon the degree of 
intelligent cooperation given by those 
whom the legislation is designed to help. 


Our success in past years has been of 


a rather high order. With unselfish de- 
votion and with adherence to professional 
ideals we can continue on our upward 
course. We believe we have elected good 
legislators who have the cause of educa- 
tion at heart. We believe they have 
vision and hope for our children. They 
will not fail us if we do our part. 
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IF and AND 


If you have learned 


Where your rights end 


And where the rights 
Of someone else 
Must have their start 
You’ve found a law 
As old as time. 

And if this law 
Becomes your rule 
You will avoid 

A thousand things 
That would make you 
Seem asinine! 

You do not have 

To advertise 

The fact that you 
Are just one kind 

Of stupid dolt 

Who might have kept 
That secret dark 

If you had known 
The boundary line 
Between your rights 
And all the rights 

Of other men. 














OUR COVER PICTURE 


Winter scene in Cherokee Park, Louis- 


ville. Ky. Copyrighted by Caufield & 
Shook, Louisville. 
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Annual Meeting of 
Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


From February 15-18 the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, N.E.A., will hold its annual 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, with head- 
quarters at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

Under the leadership of Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, president, Miss Gertrude 
Hankamp, executive secretary, and Miss 
Helen A. Bertermann, convention chair- 
man, a stimulating program has been 
planned. 


At the general sessions the speakers 
will be outstanding lay and professional 
persons to be announced later. Discus- 
sion groups will permit those attending 
to share ideas on issues important to all 
in the teaching profession. There will 
also be open committee meetings dealing 
with Association business. 


Membership in the Association in- 
cludes classroom teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. Non-members as 
well as members are cordially invited to 
attend the convention. Dctailed informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing the head- 
quarters of the Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


~ _t 

| Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 

i out and mail this ad for ~~ details of confidential J 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 

' Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not ] 
contacted. Maketheloan in the privacy of yourown home 

I BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient I 








I monthly not 'y to pay on principal 1 
durin apm dates ew Sapbewens phe ! Falldetails 
I maniiod in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. A-134, 
320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 
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A Chilean Looks at 


American Education 


ENRIQUE MARSHALL* 





To help us see ourselves as others see us, we offer 
these comments of a distinguished Chilean edu- 
cator, condensed from the Education Newsletter 
of the Inter-American Educational Foundation. 











HAD, DURING THREE months in the 

United States, the good fortune of 
visiting a series of educational establish- 
ments—kindergartens, primary schools, 
secondary schools, and universities— 
and of learning at first hand how the edu- 
cational process is carried on in that 
country. This experience, of course, 
could not be complete, either as to the 
number of establishments visited or as 
to the extent of the territory covered; but 
the constant recurrence of certain fea- 
tures and the close analogy between them 
and certain aspects of the mentality of 
the American people, are sufficient au- 
thority, up to a certain point, for con- 
sidering those features as symptomatic, 
as representative of education in the Uni- 
ted States. 


Just the opposite from Chilean educa- 
tion, which occupies itself primarily with 
the intellectual aspect, American educa- 
tion tries to cover the diverse aspects of 
the child’s personality. The American 
educator gives less thought than the Chil- 
ean to the fact that he is developing a fu- 
ture high school graduate or a member 
of the professions. From the kindergar- 
ten to the university, he always considers 
the individual—that complex biological, 
intellectual and social unit—and he de- 
votes his best efforts to providing him 
with as many opportunities as possible 
for reaching by himself and from the 
most diverse points of view, the greatest 
possible development. 
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* Enrique L. Marshall, outstanding Chilean educator, 
was graduated in law from the University of Chile in 
1917, and since 1928 has held the Chair of Political 
Economy and the Post of Secretary General at that 
institution. A professor of Spanish and of Public 
Finance, he was Director of Secondary Education 
from 1928 to 1930. He has been Minister of Educa- 
tion during two periods: in 1943 and from 1944 to 
1945. Dr. Marshall was in the United States from 
August to November, 1946 as a guest of the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, making a tour 
and study of schools of the primary, secondary and 
university levels. 


The American educator is very skepti- 
cal about the progress that an individual 
may make by means of processes of any 
nature in which the interested party is 
himself a passive element. The forma- 
tion of habits that are useful to society 
and the cultivation of the spirit of initia- 
tive, of the feeling of responsibility, and 
of the capacity for teamwork, all play 
their part in giving to American educa- 
tion a deeper socio-economic meaning 
than that of Chilean education, more or 
less restricted to the intellectual field. 


Do Chileans Know More? 


I do not know whether the young peo- 
ple of the United States at a given age 
know more or know less than the young 
people in Chile at the same age; but I do 
believe that the young American has a 
greater capacity for adapting himself to a 
new environment and for making his way 
in this complex world which is the social 
reality of our times. Probably the young 
Chilean knows more than the Ameri- 
can boy; but the American school 
educates more than the Chilean school. 
The former appears, as a general rule, 
not to function under the restraining ne- 
cessity of imparting a certain amount of 
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knowledge in a specified period of time. son may have, I would never say that he } p 
There is another reason for the Ameri- had a literary culture, if all that he can 
can child to know less than the Chilean: do is to repeat the already elaborated 
in the intellectual field, the American concepts that he has assimilated. Such } 
school attaches less importance than does concepts can make up and in many cases 
our own to acquiring knowledge through will make up a foundation upon which T 
memorizing facts, which is the quickest this person will be able to develop a lit- cip 
way of assimilating a large amount of in-  erary culture but which really exists only fre 
formation; on the other hand, it devotes from the moment when the individual is in 
more attention than the Chilean school to capable of discovering for himself the fift 
cultivating the power to reason, to ana- values to be found in a given literary cre- opt 
lyze and to synthesize and even to create. ation. This confusion frequently leads us fisl 
It seems to me that, from this point of to give greater importance to the amount ligl 
view, American education is superior to of knowledge assimilated than to the man- is | 
ours. Some day it is going to be neces- ner in which this knowledge was incor- boy 
sary for us to take a strict inventory of porated into the mind of the pupil. The cor 
the facts that we force our children to American generally considers that school eve 
memorize, some of which, in their intel- only taught him to study and that it is in- the 
lectual lives, never have any organic cumbent upon him, during the entire ent 
meaning. course of his existence, to take advantage org 
; of these teachings by broadening, me 
Intelligence vs. Knowledge through his own efforts, the culture that (ni 
It is worth remembering that culture he assimilated in the high school or in tha 
consists of that knowledge only which in- the university. I confess with absolute hin 
corporates itself into our mental life in frankness: I prefer a school that will lea 
such a way that it assists us to think more take care of the diverse aspects of the gre 
clearly and more effectively and which child’s personality, restricting intellectu- ger 
enables us to assimilate new concepts 4l training to its proper limits, and de- me 
easily or to develop our creative ability. voting more attention, in the intellectual 
There is, with us, a marked tendency to field, to developing the intelligence than pal 
confuse culture with erudition. No mat- to turning out erudite youngsters. (Ru- ie 
ter how much literary knowledge a per- ral Editorial Service) 
tio! 
- Scl 
org 
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: nn WAS A TIME in the history of 
American education when the prin- 
cipal (or “principal teacher,” as he was 
frequently called) was a pretty small fish 
in a tiny puddle. In the past forty or 
fifty years a number of factors have 
operated to increase the size of both the 
fish and the puddle. In our more en- 
lightened school systems, the principal 
is no longer a glorified clerk and office 
boy; he is the educational leader of his 
community, the professional leader of an 
ever-increasingly professional staff, and 
the manager of an important educational 
enterprise. He has his own professional 
organization in the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the NEA 
(nine thousand and more strong), finds 
that alert and top-rating universities offer 
him courses of professional preparation 
leading to the masters’ and doctors’ de- 
grees in school administration, and in 
general he has increased his stature tre- 
mendously since the turn of the century. 


The better Elementary School Princi- 
pal is important in many respects; we 
shall touch on four of them here. 


1. From the standpoint of the opera- 
tion of the school system, the Elementary 
School Principal is a key person in its 
organizational set-up. He is the inter- 
preter, to his school personnel and school 
community, of the educational policies 
formulated by the Board of Education, 
for good school systems allow him con- 
siderable latitude in construing the 
board’s policies, and translating them in- 
to action with his staff. Conversely, he 
can be — and in the best situation is 
— in an advisory capacity to the super- 
intendent and his staff. He is (or should 
be) responsible for making suggestions 
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| Principals Are Important People! 


Haroitp J. McNALLy 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


for the improvement of the educational 
program, and for making known to the 
central office the problems he becomes 
aware of because of his closeness to the 
actual educational process. 


2. In addition to his strategic position 
in the school system’s organization, the 
Elementary School Principal is the pro- 
fessional leader of a professional staff. 
Greater and greater numbers of teach- 
ers are coming to hold college degrees, 
and even the masters’ degree is becoming 
common among the elementary school 
faculties of some communities and states. 
The Elementary School Principal, there- 
fore, is increasingly becoming the leader 
of a group of unusually capable and 
highly trained people. An outgrowth of 
this is the fact that many principals now 
hold a Ph.D. or an Ed.D. degree. Con- 
sequently, the Elementary School Princi- 
pal must be an administrator who can 
provide “evocative leadership” for these 
professional groups, leadership which 
unites them in the purposes of the educa- 
tional enterprise, and which calls forth 
all the resources of his staff in the de- 
velopment of a good educational pro- 
gram. Such a leader will be not only 
highly trained and uncommonly capable; 
he will be skilled in human relationships, 
and in techniques of democratic, co- 
operative group enterprise. 

3. The province of the Elementary 
School Principal is, however, more and 
more being construed as reaching far be- 
yond the boundaries of his school. Better 
principals have become, indeed, the ed- 








ucational leaders of their communities. 
The national Department of Elementary 
School Principals emphasized this by de- 
voting its 1945 Yearbook to the topic, 
“Community Living and the Elementary 
School.” Today, active participation in 
community affairs, and the integration of 
school and community life are becoming 
to be considered as responsibilities of a 
good principal. This has come about 
largely because of a growing understand- 
ing of the implications of the Dewey phil- 
osophy that education is life, is part of 
all living, and cannot be cooped up with- 
in school walls, even if we wished so to 
restrict it. As a result, the Elementary 
School Principal is rapidly gaining a 
new respect in his community as its edu- 
cational leader, and a new responsibility 
for extending the scope of the job his 
school must do. 


4. The preceding three factors tending 
to enhance the prestige of the Elementary 
School Principal are all outgrowths of 
the recognition of his most important 
function — that of being the responsible 
person for the education of the children 
in his school. To this end he is placed as 
a key person organizationally, is a pro- 
fessional leader of a professional staff, 
and makes the community his education- 
al province. It is a heavy responsibility, 
this job of leading the molding of the 
minds and characters of the youth of 
America, the young people into whose 
hands are always being passed the un- 
solved problems of a generation inade- 
quately educated to solve them. The 
principal may well pause to consider 
that on the success of his job may hinge 
the success of our great democratic ex- 
periment. If he does his job conscien- 
tiously, faithfully and well, he need bend 
his knee to no man, need make no apolo- 
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I think 
there may be no more important job than 
his, unless it be that of a classroom teach- 


gies, can hold his head high. 


er. 


There are other factors which are 
operating to enhance the prestige and im- 
portance of the position of principal in 
an elementary school, of course, but 
these few are indicative of the size of 
the job. It is not a job for little men or 
little women; the little puddle has be- 
come a good-sized pond, and in order not 
to be lost in the swim, our principals 
must be of sufficient stature to do the job 
well. The principal who measures up to 
these responsibilities will command the 
respect, admiration and affection of his 
community, which will owe him much in- 
deed. Yes, principals are important 
people. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR 
LIBRARY 


A UNIVERSITY IS A PLACE — A 
SPIRIT, addresses and articles by Dr. 
Frank LeRond McVey, 458 pp., price 
$3.50. 


TIP SAMS AGAIN, selected poems by 
Kentucky’s Poet Laureate, Cotton Noe, 
221 pp., price $3.00. 





20% discount to libraries 





University of Kentucky Press 
Frazee Hall 
Lexington 29, Kentucky 
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Kentucky Council of Teachers 


Of English 


A Message From the President 


IB ajeneee we not only stand, but we 
stand more confidently, zestfully, 
and joyfully than we could stand singly. 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English enables the members of the pro- 
fession to stand together on a country- 
wide basis. Its affiliate, the Kentucky 
Council of Teachers of English, exists to 
facilitate the professional association 
and cooperation of English teachers in 
Kentucky. 


Plans are under way for making the 
Kentucky Council a present help in time 
of need to its members. It is proposed 
to inaugurate projects in which the mem- 
bers can participate during the year. A 
substantial and helpful program is being 
planned for the meeting in connection 


Ear A. Moore 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
8 


with the K.E.A. convention. 
Every teacher of English in Kentucky 


—elementary, secondary, and higher— 
who is not already a member is invited to 
join the Council. Just send your name 
and address to the secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. David K. Bishop, 222 South Peter- 
son Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky, to- 
gether with the modest annual dues of 
fifty cents. He will send you a member- 
ship card and you will receive whatever 
communications are sent out to members. 

English teachers, let’s give the K.C. 
T.E. a. fillip. 














AVIATION READERS 


The fundamentals of aviation on an elementary 
school level. Grades 1-6. 


Straight Up. Airplanes at Work. 

Straight Down. The Men Who Gave Us Wings. 

Planes for Bob and Aviation Science for Boys and 
Andy. Girls. 


SPORTS READERS 
FrissELL & FRIEBELE 
Reading for fun while learning to develop 
fair play, good sportsmanship, tolerance, co- 
operation, and other desirable social attitudes. 


Fun at the Playground—Gr. 2 
Fun in Swimming—Gr. 3 


(aXe A wealth of... . . 


. - « supplementary readers 





LIVING LITERATURE 


Editors, TuetsEN & Bonp 
Classics of all time, the rightful heritage of 
every child; myths, legends, fairy tales, and 
modern literature of the highest quality. 
Grades 3-6. 


Fun with Story Friends 
Journeys in Story Land 


LATIN AMERICAN READERS 
Edited by Sanchez 
Day before Yesterday in America 
Lands of Middle America 
Spanish Gold 
Our Friends of South America (in press) 


Story Friends on Parade 
Story Treasures 





2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Represented in Kentucky by 


Mrs. J. B. Holloway, Todds Road 
Mr. French Maggard, Fontaine Road 


Lexington 
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I: was Watpo’s first day at school. 

When he reached home in the after- 
noon, his mother welcomed him as joy- 
ously as if he had been gone for weeks 
instead of for a few hours. 

“Tell me about your teacher,” she 
said. “What is she like?” 

“Well,” replied Waldo. “She is not 
very tall and she is not very short. She 
is not very wide, and she is not very 
narrow.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Tevis went to 
school with Waldo. She just had to meet 
Waldo’s teacher and find out for herself 
what kind of individual would fit the de- 
scription that her son had given her. 

Mrs. Tevis was not different from 
other parents, nor indeed from any other 
citizen. All people want to know some- 
thing about the men and women who are 
helping to develop the personalities of 
our children — not only whether they are 
tall or short or wide or narrow, but 
whether they possess the richness of spirit 
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The Teacher Travels 


Mary WALKER BARNARD 
Artist Alpha Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma 
Louisville, Kentucky 


and the vitality and enthusiasm to in- 
spire youth to reach the highest goal of 
which it is capable. 

Has the teacher stretched her mind and 
spirit until they have become “tall”? Has 
she read and studied in many fields so 
that her horizons are “wide”? Has she 
enjoyed the enrichment which travel can 
give? Does she have interesting hobbies? 
Does she engage in worth-while activities 
in club, church, home, and community? 
Is she a vibrant, happy individual whom 
people are delighted to know socially? 
Does she choose clothes wisely and wear 
them with distinction? 

These are some of the questions which 
people are asking about our Kentucky 
teachers. Mr. W. P. King, Executive 
Secretary of the K. E. A., has been good 
enough to allow the members of the Pub- 
licity Committees of Alpha and Theta 
Chapters of Kentucky, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, to consult the files of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for informa- 
tion about its members. As a result, we 
bring you our answers to some of these 
questions. Watch for them in your Feb- 
ruary, March, and April K. E. A. Jour- 
nal. In this January issue, we announce 


that 


The Teacher Travels 

In the K. E. A. files we find interest- 
ing accounts of the travels of Kentucky’s 
teachers. Some of them have combined 
study with travel, and others have “just 
traveled”. One elementary teacher who 
has used both of these plans has spent 
five summers in New York. During four 
of them, she studied at Columbia Uni- 
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| versity and during the fifth she did re- 


search at the New York Public Library. 
However, another reason for living in 
New York during the summer was that 
she might enjoy “seeing New York”, at- 
tending the plays, and meeting interest- 
ing people. This same teacher studied in 
Detroit one summer “because she wanted 
to see Michigan.” She has visited every 
state in the United States and while en- 
route to California visited all the national 





parks along the way. She has toured 
eastern Canada, visiting Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and Quebec. Spending 
one summer in Europe, she visited Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Germany, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Sweden. Because of 
these rich experiences, she is able to 
make history and geography meaningful 
to children and the post cards, souvenirs, 
and colored slides with which she en- 
riches her teaching are made doubly in- 
teresting when presented by one who “has 
been there”. 

Among those Kentucky teachers who 
have combined study with travel, we find 
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one who has spent three entire summers 
studying in California, another who spent 
several summers in New York State 
studying at New York University, and 
two others who spent several summers in 
Bowlder, Colorado, where they combined 
study at the University with mountain 
climbing, horseback riding, and dancing. 

Knowing that it would be impossible 
for us to find space for telling about even 
a small percentage of Kentucky’s teach- 
ers who have studied in colleges and uni- 
versities all over the United States, we 
turned through the files until we came 
upon the record of a teacher whose inter- 
est in Latin America had led to travel 
and study differing from the experiences 
of many others. She has visited the west 
coast of South America where Chile be- 
came the country of her chief interest. 
She has spent some time in Guatemala 
and has made several visits to Mexico, 
having spent one summer studying in 
Saltillo. Previous to traveling in Latin 
America, this same teacher traveled 
widely in our own country and spent one 
summer in Europe. 

Two other Kentucky teachers have 
chosen a conducted tour as one feature 
of each summer vacation. Their tours 
have included: 

1. The Canadian Rockies, the states 
of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. ; 

Glacier Park and Watterton Lake, 
Canada. 

. The Black Hills. 

. New England by bus. 

. Yellowstone Park. 

The Smokies. 

New York. 

. Chicago. 

. The South-Central States. 

10. Our own state. 

These teachers, in looking back over 


their tours, declare that nowhere did they 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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| Aapsomnaengeen having convinced me that 
parent co-operation, or the lack of 
it, can make or break a country school- 
teacher, I have earnestly strived to win 
the confidence and loyalty of parents 
wherever I happen to be teaching. 

In the one-room school I am presently 
teaching, parents have been exception- 
ally co-operative, and as a result better- 
than-average progress has been made to- 
ward accomplishing the goal I had set 
for myself. 


My little school lies in a remote sec- 
tion of southern Madison county. It is 
almost inaccessible in bad weather, par- 
ticularly when the heavy rains come. In 
fair to good weather, although the going 
is tough, I can-get to it in my car. But 
during the real rough weather I mount 
“Paddy,” my sure-footed, hayburning 
mule, and away I go, through creeks and 
across fields, over territory that a jeep 
would have difficulty navigating. 

Leaving home at an early morning 
hour, I eventually arrive at my destina- 
tion somewhat shaken up from a jolting 
ride. 

After a noisy but enthusiastic greeting 
from my boys and girls, I begin the daily 
routine, hoping the behaviorism and re- 
sponsiveness of my young charges will be 
better than it was the day before. 

Amongst the group of boys and girls I 
am now teaching one will find interesting 
characters. The standout pupils possess 
natural ability and good intelligence, 
and are not wanting in the desire to learn 
the fundamentals of education. 

Now in my fourth year at my present 
post, obviously, I have become well ac- 
quainted with the people of this com- 
munity. They have taken me into their 
hearts, and have proved that they appre- 
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My Little One-Room School 


Marie Moopy Foster 
R. R. 2, Berea, Ky. 


ciate my efforts. And, to top it all, they 
credit me with having more wisdom and 
learning and virtues than I really pos- 
sess. Knowing the child’s progress is 
linked with the parent’s interest, I con- 
sult the fathers and mothers when plan- 
ning school activities. In this way I 
get co-operation that helps wonderfully 
in my schoolwork. 


Mindful of the great expectations 
lodged in the minds and hearts of the 
people of this community who have con- 
fidently placed their youngsters under 
my guidance, I give them my very best. 
using the little ability I have in develop- 
ing and executing school and communit) 
programs which will have the right ap- 
peal. 

Because of its widespread interest. 
constructive objectives and success in 
training boys and girls to be useful, re- 
liant and industrious, a 4-H Club was 
organized in our community. In due 
course the first meeting was held, officers 
were elected, and parents chosen to serve 
as home and farm projects leaders. So 
intense was the parent interest in the club 
they would not let anything interfere to 
keep them from our 4-H Club meetings. 

The gratifying reaction to 4-H Club 
set-up encouraged me to follow through 
with enlivening programs for the holi- 
days. 

Our Thanksgiving program, featuring 
the children in recitations appropriate to 
the day, was followed by a tasty basket 
dinner. Plenty of fried chicken, dress- 
ing, fresh pork, country ham, assorted 
vegetables, salads, soup, coffee, tea. 
cakes and pies were served. (Some 
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Wouldn’t you like to have 


menu! 
sampled it?) My boys and girls did the 
serving; and if any of them received a 
“tip,” such an incident was not reported 


to me. The delicious “fuel” having 
been stored away where it would do the 
most good, a meeting of our 4-H Club 
was held to elect officers for the ensuing 
year. Guest speakers from outside de- 
livered inspirational talks. 


Christmas slipped up on me all too 
suddenly. Conscious of the fact that my 
charges anticipated a joyous Yuletide, I 
was determined not to let them down. 
So, after consulting the parents, we de- 
cided to have a school and community 
Christmas tree. But, since colorful trim- 
mings and eye-filling schoolroom decora- 
tions should complement the Christmas 
tree, I wondered where the money was 
coming from to buy these essentials. And 
presents for fathers, mothers and chil- 
dren must be given to show that Santa 
Claus was not falling down on his job. 
Well, the idea of an ice cream and pie 
supper as a source of revenue struck me 
as being the sure way to bring in the 
dinero. And it did. Ice cream was 
made from ingredients generously sup- 
plied by the women of the community, 
who also baked pies and made candy. 
The pastry and candy were auctioned, 
bringing good prices, thanks to the per- 
suasive, convincing spiel given out by 
our own auctioneer. Every parent and 
child received a Christmas gift (mostly 
five-and-dime store merchandise) but ac- 
ceptable, nevertheless, despite its source. 


The Christ Child Pageant was impres- 
sively presented by the children on a 
stage constructed by our 4-H boys. The 
girls made the curtains for the stage, out 
of bed sheets. Costumes were loaned 
through the courtesy of the Union 
Church, Berea, Kentucky. 

Our Christmas Day program went 
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over big, and was highly praised by 
friends and neighbors who attended the 
festivities. The treat served was as de- 
licious and abundant as was offered on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

On Good Friday came the egg hunt. 
The womenfolk of the community, al- 
ways responsive when needed, helped to 
find difficult-to-discover hiding places. 
The children dyed and supplied the eggs. 


The February meeting of the 4-H Club 
is invariably interesting and well at- 
tended. Biographies of great American 
statesmen, born in this month, are read 
and their achievements discussed. The 
parents listen with rapt attention to these 
readings and discussions. And, doubt- 
less, some father and mother in the audi- 
ence ponders the possibility of their boy 
winning fame and fortune as a statesman, 
banker, lawyer or physician. 


When the Red Cross requested our 4-H 
girls to make bands for babies, they re- 
sponded promptly and efficiently. The 
mothers, too, co-operated with the Red 
Cross, accounting for a considerable sup- 
ply of clothing which was sent from this 
area, 

When the 4-H boys asked permission 
to install a worktable in a corner of the 
school, I readily consented. During win- 
ter months these industrious lads use 
their recess periods making required 
woodwork projects and other miscel- 
laneous useful articles. Friends of the 
school have donated woodworking and 
other kinds of tools, making it possible 
for the boys to get valuable manual train- 
ing. My girls, not to be outdone by the 
boys, devote their recess periods to sew- 
ing, and are becoming proficient seam- 
stresses. And, from observing my alert 
pupils doing their tasks, I have learned 
to swing a mean hammer and ply a swift 
needle. 

Graduation day is a memorable one 
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for our boys and girls and their parents. 
Pupils from the lower grades are as- 
signed the task of decorating the school- 
room for the graduating exercises and 
assisting in the preparation of the day’s 
program. Last year the girls made 
their own surprisingly attractive gradu- 
ation dresses out of red checked ging- 
ham; and they looked real charming in 
their homemade getups. 


Achievement Day is the time when we 
confidently go to town to do our stuff at 
the meeting of the 4-H Clubs at Berea, 
Kentucky. In preparation for this event, 
the boys and girls practice long and in- 
tensively for the singing, yelling and hog 
calling contests. At the 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day meet, held in the fall of 1946, 
contestants from our school won top 
prizes for superior performance in sing- 
ing, yelling and hog calling. This dis- 
tinction and victory warmed the hearts of 
the people of this community; and when 
the winners, proudly waving the banners 
awarded them at the meet came home, 
they received a rousing welcome from 


the highly elated homefolk. 


An oldtime singing school is being 
planned and will be a permanent fea- 
ture of our school program. We do not 
have the facilities to do much in ath- 
letics at present. Our softball team al- 
ways makes a good showing against 
teams from other communities. Some- 
time in the not too far distant future we 
expect to have an outdoor basketball 
court. The boys and girls will go for 
this sport in a big way. 

Acting the role of leader, advisor and 
friend, I am sometimes asked to solve 
problems having no connection with 
school affairs. Whenever something 
like this comes up, if I cannot solve the 
problem, I meet the situation with un- 
derstanding and sympathetic interest, 
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hoping thus to ease a troubled heart and 
mind. 

Whatever success I have had in di- 
recting my little school I owe to the fine 
co-operative spirit of the people of this 
community. In my contacts with fathers 
and mothers of my pupils I let them 
know that I love their children, and that 
I am doing my level best to train their 
offspring in ways that will help them to 
make the most of their opportunities 
when they go out into the big world to 
make their own living. 





(Continued from Page 13) 


find the grass as green, the skies as blue, 
or the mountains as beautiful as in Ken- 
tucky. 

Their enthusiasm for travel in their 
own state is shared by another teacher 
who writes of “vacationing in the hills”. 
She says that in the hills of Kentucky 
“was found a garden spot for mental 
spiritual retreat where at even tide one 
could hear the distant chime of cow bells, 
the good-night chirp of homing birds, 
and the songs of the streamlets on their 
way to the valley”. 

So, we find it to be true that while 
large numbers of our Kentucky teachers 
are finding inspiration and stimulation in 
traveling to far distant places, there are 
many others who are singing with the 
poet: 

“Unto the hills I lifted up mine eyes 

For strength and power and life 

Where birds and bees and the voice of 
trees 

With joy and praise were rife. 

From the burning bush I could hear 
His voice, 

Above earth’s noise and strife”’. 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


























On a heavy white paper circle 12” or larger, rule 
off 16 or more sections, each a different 
CRAYOLA color. On another circle 14” or larger, 
letter 12 numbers around the rim. For each num- 
ber have a folded slip of paper indicating a ques- 
tion. Form a turntable by placing smaller circle 
over large. Insert a heavy pin through the centers 
and into a small cardboard box. Each student 
chooses a color, then spins the top wheel. The 
number nearest his color is the question he must 
answer, If that number has already been used, he 
must spin again. 

CRAYOLA is the trade 
name of Gold Medal Wax 
Crayons that do not smudge 
or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will 
find helpful and interesting 


eMeo0 c06S® 


Unique study possibilities 
may be found in just 
BUTTONS 


Here three teachers tell 


of teaching-aids they 
found in buttons for 





successful class- 
room projects. 


Miss Lettie Lee Ralph, Social Studies, Ewing Township, 
New Jersey. 

“Buttons are tangible things children use and under- 
stand. Buttons picturing fables, stories, myths illus- 
trate /iterature lessons. Buttons from old-fashioned 
clothes, or those used in political campaigns make 
history realistic. For geography, there are buttons of 
vegetable-ivory (South Am.), cinnabar, bamboo 
(China), glass (New Jersey), Mosaics (Italy); for 
science —plastic, pearl, tortoise shell.” 


Mrs. Nellie Martin, Home Economics, Oaktown, 
Indiana. 

‘sButtons add interest to my vocation. . . flower, leaf, 
animal designs illustrate botanical lessons. Wood, 
leather, metal buttons are fine handicraft materials.”’ 


Mrs. Bertha Sampson, Visiting Teacher, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

“An extracurricular activity is a button club. Pearl 
study is fascinating. Military buttons give interesting 
stories about famous regiments.” 


If further interested, write National Button Society, 
47 Keith, Springfield, Mass.; Button Bulletin of 
N.B.S.; Just Buttons magazine, Jr. Dept., 104 New- 
ton, Hartford, Conn. Special acknowledgment to 
Mrs. Edwin F. Tarbox, Arlington, Mass. 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 

Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum c\ 
is your standard ewan 
of quality for 4 
complete 
chewing 
satisfaction. 


aortt ee . 
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1948 K.E.A. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


A minimum appropriation of $34,500,000 for the com- 
mon school fund for each year of the biennium 1948-50, 
same to be ear-marked for teachers salaries only. 


An appropriation for the teacher retirement system equal 
to that per cent of the common school fund which is actu- 


arily determined to be required to keep the system finan- 
cially sound. 


Needed and adequate appropriations for the State De- 
partment of Education and institutions of higher learning. 


Legislation which will strengthen and improve the assess- 
ment of property subject to taxation. 


A minimum school term of nine months. 
Legislation to reduce the cost of collecting school taxes. 


Fiscal independence for the Louisville Board of Educa- 


tion. 


Authority for school districts to share in the net proceeds 
of publicly owned utilities. 


Legislation to permit members of all state educational 
boards to serve out the terms for which appointed unless 
removed for specific cause. 


Extension of the compulsory school attendance laws to 
include children 16 years of age (to 17th birthday). 


To give authority to boards of education to request Pub- 
lic Health officers to approve permits granting children 
absence from school due to ill health. 


The establishment of a state revolving fund from which 
loans may be made to local boards of education at a low 
rate of interest to assist in the purchase of school busses. 


Amendments to modernize and liberalize the present anti- 
quated textbook adoption laws. 


Legislation to make the fiscal year coincide with the 
school year, that is, begin on July 1 and end on June 30 
in all municipalities of the state. 
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The 1948 General Assembly 
bt IS BEING WRITTEN several weeks 

before the 1948 General Assembly of 
Kentucky convenes. This issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal will be pub- 
lished and distributed during the early 
part of January, 1948. As you read this 
article, the legislators, 138 of them, rep- 
resenting all sections of Kentucky, will 
be in Frankfort engaged in the task of 
drafting and enacting legislation which 
will affect the future welfare of our 
Commonwealth either for good or bad. 
Present also, will be representatives of 
corporations, organizations and other 
groups each interested in the promotion 
of, or opposition to, certain legislative 
proposals. This promises to be a most in- 
teresting session of our General Assem- 
bly. 

The K. E. A. will submit a 14 point 
program to our law makers. This pro- 
gram was carefully prepared. It is the 
product of exhaustive research and study 
by many members of our profession and 
by lay leaders, over a period of nearly 
two years. It calls for improvement at 
all levels of public education, — elemen- 
tary, high school, college and University. 
It provides for better salaries for our 
teachers, a longer school term, safer and 
more serviceable transportation for 
children not living within walking dis- 
tance of school, better school attendance, 
more modern school books, an enriched 
curriculum and in general more nearly 
equal educational opportunities for all 
Kentucky children. The program has 
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John W. Brooker, Director 


received wide-spread endorsement 
among educational and lay groups. The 
adoption of this program by our state 
General Assembly is urgently needed if 
the childhood of Kentucky is to be guar- 
anteed the minimum essentials of a good 
school program. 


What are the prospects for the success 
of our program? At this writing it ap- 
pears reasonably certain that state funds 
will be available to finance the entire 
K.E.A. program and to meet the needs of 
other essential services of our state gov- 
ernment without any new taxes, provided 
that the state income remains at its cur- 
rent level. The total state income credi- 
ted to the general fund for the last fiscal 
year was $50,604,616, including the 
Southern Pacific Railroad lump tax pay- 
ment of $3,644,474 which is a non-recur- 
ring item. Exclusive of this payment the 
general fund income for the last fiscal 
year totaled approximately $47,000,000. 
For the first four months of the current 
fiscal year the general fund income was 
reported by the State Department of 
Revenue as $14,772,784 compared to 
$11,618,515 for the same period in the 
last fiscal year. This is an increase of 
27.1 per cent over the income for the 
fiscal year. If this trend continues, the 
total income credited to the general fund 
will amount to 27.1 per cent more than 
last year’s figure of $47,000,000, or a 
total of nearly $60,000,000 for the pres- 
ent fiscal year which will end June 30, 
1948. 


The minimum estimate of the free un- 
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encumbered balance in the general fund 
on June 30, 1947 is $21,000,000. If 
the present trend in state revenue collec- 
tions continues, a fair estimate of the 
free balance as of June 30, 1948 would 
be $40,000,000. 


If $5,000,000 of this surplus is set 
aside as working capital to tide the state 
over during the early months of the fiscal 
year when tax collections are usually 
lean, and a retroactive appropriation of 
$10,500,000 is made by the general as- 
sembly for teachers salaries for the pres- 
ent fiscal year as requested by the K.E. 
A., a total of $24,500,000 would remain 
in the treasury to supplement current in- 
come for the biennium 1948-50. This 
would amount to $12,250,000 for each 
year of the biennium. 


Assuming further that state general 
fund tax collections continue at the pres- 
ent rate throughout the biennium 1948- 
50, that is, at the rate of $60,000,000 per 
year, there would be available for the 
state budget financed by the general fund, 
the amount of $72,500,000 for each year 
of the biennium. The budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is less than $42,000,000. 
Consequently, the budget for each year 
of the biennium 1948-50 could provide 
approximately $30,000,000 in excess of 
present appropriations. 

Thus, from a financial standpoint, it 
appears reasonably certain that the K. E. 
A. request for a retroactive appropria- 
tion of $10,500,000 for teachers salaries 
for the present year and an increase of 
$15,000,000 for teachers salaries for 
each year of the biennium 1948-50 as well 
as the needs of other essential services of 
our state government may be met without 
any new taxes, provided that the income 
of the state continues at the rate main- 
tained for the first four months of the 
present fiscal year. 


What are the prospects for the success 
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of our program? In the final analysis, 
the answer depends upon YOU. If you 
will assume full responsibility for intelli- 
gently informing your duly elected Sena- 
tor and Representative of the urgent need 
of adopting the entire K.E.A. program, 
if you will ask other forward-looking, 
school-minded citizens to express their 
views and if you will keep in touch with 
your legislators throughout the entire 
session of the General Assembly, then the 
success of our program is assured. 

Listed below are the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of the 1948 Gen- 
eral Assembly: 


KENTUCKY SENATE 




















District Senator 
First..................-..-.--.----Charles C. Waggoner, Mayfield 
Second........... Henry Ward, Paducah 
Third George B. Overby, Murray 
Fourth Stanley Hoffman, Henderson 
Fifth.......... ; J. Lee Moore, Franklin 
Sixth C. W. Maloney, Madisonville 
a eee Rodes K. Myers, Bowling Green 
Kighth.............. E. M. Ford, Owensboro 
Ninth...............-.--.-...-.------.. Wendell Butler, Edmonton 
Tenth.........................-......Carlos B. Embry, Beaver Dam 
Eleventh........................-..Paul Stapleton, Ft. Thomas 
po ear anerne Dalph E. Creal, Hodgenville 
Thirteenth... as Maloney, Lexington 
Fourteenth........0. ‘Ww. - Montgomery, Campbellsville 
Fifteenth... _usseeee-Dr. R. F. Jasper, Somerset 
Sixteenth... ee eos Cloyd Farmer, Albany 
Seventeenth... ManecatanI B. Moss, Pineville 
ON TESS. Otis C. Thomas, Liberty 
ees Joe T. Morgan, Conkling 
Twentieth....................................Louis L. Cox, Frankfort 
2 |, ea Lawrence M. Carter, Harlan 


re H. Moore, Nicholasville 
Twenty-third... ...Dr. J. C. Coldiron, Hazard 
oe Eieip io wrnnnnces ass J. Wagner, Covington 
Twenty-fifth...................... .Ira W. See, Louisa 
Twenty- sixth........... ~Alvin Kidwell, Sparta 
Twenty- seventh.............. __Dr. Ollie M. Lyon, Morehead 











a ..William Blanton, Paris 
Twenty-ninth... __..Doug Hayes, McDowell 
Thirtieth ......H. Stanley Blake, Carlisle 
Thirty-first... .... D. Stephenson, Pikeville 
Thirty- second...... Harry Davis, Grayson 
Thirty-third.................. B. J. Bonn, 4020 W. Broadway, 
Louisville 

Thirty A0aTi...... een scccc ad C. C. May, Woodsbend 
Thirty-fifth... ed C. atte Ts Kentucky Home 
Bldg., Louisville 

Tait MIS. Vincent 7 Hargadon, 1808 
Woodfill Way, Louisville 

Thirty-seventh....................... Charles W. McCann, 5709 


Southland Blvd., Louisville 
Thirty-eighth........Leon J. Shaikun, 116 W. Brandeis, 
Louisville 
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District House Member County 

First. Harvey M. Prewett, Fulton (Fulton, Hickman) 
Second Davis Moore, Bardwell (Ballard, Carlisle) 
Third J. Ernest Jones, Mayfield (Graves) 
Fourth Charles W. Burnley, Paducah (McCracken) 
Fifth Fred H. Morgan, Paducah (McCracken) 
Sixth W. S. Travis, Benton (Marshall, J.yon) 
Seventh Kerby Jennings, Murray. (Calloway) 
Eighth Joe E. Nunn, Cadiz (Caldwell, Trigg) 
Ninth J. P. Hauralty, Hopkinsville (Christian) 
Tenth Fred Beshear, Dawson Springs (Hopkins) 
Eleventh N. M. Hamilton, Marion (Crittenden, Livingston) 
Twelfth George Drury, Morganfield (Union) 
Thirteenth Archie R. Moore, Island (McLean, Webster) 
Fourteenth W. E. McClure, Henderson (Henderson) 
Fifteenth John Spaulding, Owensboro (Daviess, city) 
Sixteenth Levi Baker, Owensboro (Daviess, County) 
Seventeenth E. W. Christian, Central City (Muhlenberg) 
Eighteenth Stanley Murphy, Fordsville (Hancock, Ohio) 
Nineteenth Rodney Whitlow, Guthrie. (Todd) 
Twentieth Thomas A. Noe, Russellville (Logan) 
Twenty-first L. S. Rogers, Scottsville (Allen, Simpson) 
Twenty-second B. G. Davidson, Bowling Green (Warren) 
Twenty-third Kermit Dyer, Reedyville (Butler, Edmonson) 
Twenty-fourth Albert Thomasson, Leitchfield (Grayson) 
Twenty-fifth Clyde Howard, Elizabethtown (Hardin) 
Twenty-sixth.... Walter R. Moorman, Glen Dean.................... (Breckinridge, Meade) 
Twenty-seventh Leonard Preston, Glasgow (Barren) 
Twenty-eighth Paul Carter, Tompkinsville (Metcalfe, Monroe) 
Twenty-ninth L. H. Jones, Columbia (Adair, Green) 
Thirtieth Owen Deering, Lebanon (Marion, Taylor) 
Thirty-first R. N. Hubbard, Hodgenville (Hart, Larue) 
Thirty-second Susan B. Rutherford, Lawrenceburg.................-.- (Anderson, Nelson) 
Thirty-third J. B. Veach, Taylorsville (Bullitt, Spencer) 
Thirty-fourth James S. Shaw, Louisville (Jefferson) 
Thirty-fifth M. B. Gilligan and F. L. Robinson*) (Jefferson) 
Thirty-sixth Chas. J. Holsclaw ) (Jefferson) 
Thirty-seventh W. K. Coleman ) (Jefferson) 
Thirty-eighth Chas. L. Spillman ) (Jefferson) 
Thirty-ninth Sidney Baer ) (Jefferson) 
Fortieth Glenn Rushing LOUISVILLE  ) (Jefferson) 
Forty-first C. E. Baumgardner ) (Jefferson) 
Forty-second Dennis Henderson ) (Jefferson) 
Forty-third R. R. Houpt ) (Jefferson) 
Forty-fourth Jas. H. Polsgrove ) (Jefferson) 
Forty-fifth Horace Cull, Harrodsburg (Mercer, Washington) 
Forty-sixth Roy W. Arnold, Danville (Boyle, Garrard) 
Forty-seventh J. J. Shannon, Richmond z (Madison) 
Forty-eighth John C. Watts, Nicholasville (Jessamine, Woodford) 
Forty-ninth Charles J. Bronston, Lexington (Fayette) 
Fiftieth Mrs. Mary E. Burnett, Lexington (Fayette) 
Fifty-first Ira W. Hulette, Frankfort (Franklin) 
Fifty-second L. T. Jackson, Shelbyville (Shelby) 
Fifty-third G. F. Williamson, Jr., LaGrange (Oldham, Trimble) 
Fifty-fourth Herbert Tinsley, Warsaw (Boone, Gallatin) 
Fifty-fifth G. C. Thornton, Owenton (Grant, Owen) 
Fifty-sixth H. C. Patterson, Cynthiana (Harrison, Scott) 
Fifty-seventh Bernhardt, Bauer, Worthville (Carroll, Henry) 
Fifty-eighth E. H. Martin, Ludlow (Kenton) 
Fifty-ninth Paul Jonas, Covington (Kenton) 
Sixtieth Paul Shannon, Covington (Kenton) 
Sixty-first. Geo. W. Steinford, Covington (Kenton) 
Sixty-second Charles Wirts, Ft. Thomas. (Campbell) 
Sixty-third Morris Weintraub, Newport (Campbell) 
Sixty-fourth Frank Marquette, Falmouth (Bracken, Pendleton) 
Sixty-fifth Alex H. Calvert, Mayslick (Mason) 
Sixty-sixth Harmon S. Overby, Mt. Olivet... (Fleming, Robertson) 





Sixty-seventh 


Ed. F. Prichard, Paris 


(Bourbon, Nicholas) 
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District House Member County 

Sixty-eighth Berman Adams, Winchester. : ' (Clark) 
Sixty-ninth W. R. Tipton, Mt. Sterling.......................... (Montgomery, Menifee) 
Seventieth G. I. Cline, Morehead (Bath, Rowan) 
Seventy-first Hobart Rayburn, Emerson Lewis) 
Seventy-second E. R. Hilton, Raceland (Greenup) 
Seventy-third Ercel Koze, Willard er) 
Seventy-fourth Lawrence Watts, May (Knott, Magoffin) 
Seventy-fifth Lynn B. Wells, West Liberty (Morgan, Wolfe) 
Seventy-sixth Otto Goff, Beattyville. (Breathitt, Lee) 
Seventy-seventh E. F. Ashcraft, Irvine. (Estill, Powell) 
Seventy-eighth Harry Smith, Annville (Jackson, Owsley) 
Seventy-ninth D. B. Saylor, Mt. Vernon (Rockcastle) 
Ejightieth E. C. Mullins, Stanford (Lincoln) 
Eighty-first. EE. T. Cooper, Creston (Casey, Russell) 
Eighty-second P. M. Cross, Albany (Clinton, Cumberland) 
Eighty-third Isaac Blevins, Mt. Pisgah (McCreary, Wayne) 
Eighty-fourth Otis Roberts, Valley Oak (Pulaski) 
Eighty-fifth M. G. Howard, Corbin (Whitley) 
Eighty-sixth C. D. Mobberly, Oakley (Laurel) 
Eighty-seventh Jason Alford, Heidrick (Knox) 
Eighty-eighth D. W. Howard, Pineville (Bell) 
Eighty-ninth Henry Giles, Harlan (Harlan) 
Ninetieth Leroy Saylor, Cumberland (Harlan) 
oe cP eee Ed Marcum, Manchester. (Clay, Leslie) 
Ninety-second Robert Collins, Colson (Letcher) 
Sa a NIN idan savtinbanbdanennesvapevcsoronte erry) 
ee | eee ae en (Pike) 
_ A MASE Se Amos Runyan, Belfry. (Pike) 
Ninety-sixth Henry C. Hale, Blue River (Floyd) 
Ninety-seventh John M. Stumbo, McDowell (Floyd) 
Ninety-eighth W. J. Ward, Oil Springs. (Johnson, Martin) 
Ninety-ninth J. H. Shelton, Dewdrop (Elliott, Lawrence) 
Hundredth -Harry K. Lowman, Catlettsburg (Boyd) 








* Tie vote, representative undetermined at this writing. 





Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Convention 


The Southern District of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation will hold its 16th 
Annual Convention in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, February 18, 19, 20, 1948. Head- 
quarters will be at the Tutwiler Hotel. 
Constructive programs, featuring Dis- 
trict and National leaders, are being 
planned to cover the larger areas of 
health education, physical education, 
recreation, camping and safety educa- 
tion. ; 


Hotel reservations should be made 
immediately after January 1, 1948 
through Mr. T. G. Brabston, Chairman, 
Housing Committee, 2100 First Avenue, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Schoolman in Statuary Hall 


Is South Dakota the only state to have 
placed a schoolman in Statuary Hall in 


the Capitol at Washington, D. C.? 


Their representative deserves grati- 
tude in other states than his own, for the 
citation reads: “Brigadier General 
W. H. H. Beadle, 1838-1915, Educator, 
Conservationist, Statesman, Soldier— 
Through his leadership twenty million 
acres of school lands were saved for pos- 
terity in South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, and Wy- 
oming.” 

A Beadle Club in South Dakota, or- 
ganized in 1933, honors each year four 
men of the state, educators or lay per- 
sons, who contribute to the maintenance 
of a high level of public education. 
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Why | Am Teaching 


COULD tell you that I began teaching 
because of the money I would re- 
ceive. But if you study the salaries of 
teachers you will know that this could not 
be the reason. 

I could tell you that I began teaching 
because it is such a nice, clean job. 
But if you could see me at the close of the 
day after the children have experimented 
with paint, clay, planting, and various 
other things, you would be convinced that 
“keeping clean” could not have been the 
motive. 

I could tell you that I began teaching 
because it is easy. But if you have ever 
tried managing forty five-year-olds for 
five hours a day you would realize that 
there is “no rest for the weary teacher.” 


The Real Reasons 

No, these are not the reasons I teach. 
My reasons are Jim, Jane, Betty, John- 
nie, Tim, Ed, and Polly. They are per- 
sonalities that challenge the very best 
that I have to give. 

“Readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic” are 
still the skill subjects taught in public 
schools. But education is not limited to 
book learning. It consists rather of the 
development of those capacities which 
the child possesses, whether they be aca- 
demic, manual, social, musical, or some 
other type, to the end that he may live 
happily as a social being in a social 
world. 

The Scripture passage that is my 
guiding light in directing the paths of the 
children in my care is “And Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man” (Luke 2:52). 

Each September as I enter my room, 
there are forty children looking up into 
my face. They are new to me and I am 
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VELMA SCHEIBLE 
Kindergarten Teacher — Parkland School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


new to them. They are leaving the shel- 
ter of the home and parents to enter a 
new world where they must learn to live 
and work and play with thirty-nine other 
children their age. 

As I look at them I realize that it is 
my business to see that each child grows 
intellectually; that he knows how to keep 
physically fit; that he adjusts socially; 
and that he realizes that his life cannot 
be full and complete without a faith and 
dependence on God. 

I would like to introduce you to a 
few of the children who have helped me 
know that in teaching them I have been 
of service to my Master. 

There is Mike. Mike’s father was a 
river man, depending upon the river en- 
tirely for his living. It is a law in Ken- 
tucky that a child of seven attend school 
or the parents pay a fine. Whenever the 
city authorities went after Mike, his 
father would conveniently move the 
houseboat up the river past the county 
line. When the county authorities came 
for him, the boat was moved back into 
the city limits. ‘ 

One day the authorities and Mike’s 
father met at the line. The result—Mike 
came to school. He was dirty, he had on 
shoes two sizes too large, and he clung 
to his father. The father was hard look- 
ing and was bringing Mike only to es- 
cape paying the fine. When the father 
started to leave, Mike began to cry. His 
father stooped and tenderly put an arm 
around him and began talking to him in 
a very persuasive voice. 


“Well,” thought I to myself, “Maybe 
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I have misjudged this man. He loves 
the boy. He is interested in his well- 
being. I°ll have co-operation here.” 
Then to my surprise I heard the father 
say, “Now, Mike, you want to grow up to 
be a gangster like Dillinger, don’t you? 
Then you'll have to learn to read and 
write.” 


In the few brief weeks that Mike at- 
tended school I had the privilege of try- 
ing to show him that life is not having 
and getting but being and becoming. 
Mike stayed only a few weeks and my 
only hope is that his being in my class- 
room was not in vain. 


Freedom From Prejudice 

Jane, Martha, and Johnnie stood to- 
gether one Monday morning to tell what 
they had done on Sunday. Jane a Jewess, 
Martha a Presbyterian, and Johnnie a 
Catholic, told simply what they had done 
in their respective churches. It was my 
privilege to show them that even though 
they were Jew, Catholic, and Protestant, 
they could respect the faith of each other. 

Emily is the colored maid in our 
school. She is fat and happy and a lover 
of children. Clean or dirty, pretty or 
unattractive, boys or girls, they are all 
sweet children to Emily. The children 
love Emily. 


One little girl came in with a Negro 
doll in her arms. She said, “You know 
why I love this baby so much? She looks 
just like Emily.” In five-year-olds there 
is no race or religious prejudice. As a 
teacher, I have the privilege of helping 
the children remain free from prejudice. 


When Children Understand 
Virginia was a little English girl who 
had witnessed several bombings and had 
lost her brother when her home was de- 
stroyed. The least noise caused her to 
become panic-stricken. When the chil- 
dren understood some of the adjustments 
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Virginia had to make, they were able to 


help her. 


The children in the class gained more 
from Virginia than she gained from 
them. They learned how to treat a 
stranger within their gates. They came to 
appreciate her country, and through her, 
the great wide world was made smaller 
for thirty-nine children in Louisville. 


Ed was born without either foot and 
with his left arm off just below the elbow. 
His mother said, “Just treat him like the 
other children, and he will be all right.” 
Ed cuts, writes, climbs higher on the 
jungle gym than anybody else. He is 
not sensitive about his deformity. He 
discusses it with the other children, and 
they accept him as normal. It is my op- 
portunity to continue to develop in Ed 
that wonderful spirit instilled by his un- 
derstanding parents. 


My Garden 


My neighbor has a beautiful flower 
garden. Early spring finds her working 
the soil, planting, tending the flowers, 
and seeing that each one is in the proper 
place for sunlight and shade. 

My classroom is a garden of children. 
There are dainty violets, hardy lilacs, 
delicate nasturtiums, and rambling roses. 
I, the gardner, must give of myself if my 
garden is to be a blessing to the home, 
and to the community. These flowers 
bloom on and on, and each teacher be- 
comes a part of them and they a part of 
the teacher. The privilege of the teacher 
is to help them to grow “in wisdom, and 
in stature, and in favour with God and 
man”. 


(Taken from The Sunday School 
Builder, September 1947) 





Thank God for those teachers who 
stick to their profession and attend to 
their business! 
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The Kentucky Folklore Society 


HE KeNnTuCKY FOLKLORE SOCIETY, 

founded in 1912, has been a small 
but persistent group of people interested 
in folkways in our state. At our annual 
meetings, held in Louisville during 
K. E. A. week, we have had many unusual 
programs, emphasizing every phase of 
folklore that has been studied at all well 
in Kentucky: ballads, Negro spirituals, 
instrumental folk music, folk customs, 
superstitions, folk characters, folk indus- 
tries, folk language. From time to time 
there has been issued a bulletin contain- 
ing the chief addresses given before the 
society. Many of our members have con- 
tributed articles or books to the literature 
of folklore. Several graduate students, 
under the inspiration of our members, 
have done research work in this field, us- 
ing especially folk songs, folk legends, 
superstitions, and folk language. The late 


Gorpon WILSON 
President, Kentucky Folklore Society 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

e 


Dr. Frank L. Rainey, of Centre College, 
wrote many papers on folk conceptions of 
science; the late Dr. Dan L. Thomas, one 
of the founders of the society, brought out 
with his sister, Miss Lucy B. Thomas, 
the best book yet published on Kentucky 
superstitions. The present president has 
run, since 1935, in eighty-five Kentucky 
newspapers, a column called “Tidbits of 
Kentucky Folklore,” a series of essays on 
all sorts of folkways. Many schools have 
used the publications of the society as 
basic material in courses dealing with 
history and sociology. The society de- 
sires to add to its membership list the 
names of all people who take delight in 
the Kentucky flavor, whether it be of 
speech or thought or custom. 





Whitman-Peck Physics 
Whitman and Peck 


The basic science of elementary physics 
is taught in eight units with additional 
units on practical applications of phys- 
ics. The Laboratory Manual outlines 
eighty experiments. A Teacher’s Manual 
and Key covers text and workbook; and a 
visual-aids guide lists available helps. 


Being a Citizen Louise 1. Capen 


In training students to become efficient 
citizens, this text explores the pattern 
of American living. It surveys the ele- 
ments of our democracy—its social and 
political structure, people, land, indus- 
try, and economy. It provides a broad, 
comprehensive course in modern civics. 


Doorways to Science 


Hunter and Whitman 


This basic science text approaches the 
fundamentals of science through their 
applications and shows how science af- 
fects the personal life and welfare of 
every individual. Demonstrations and 
experiments enliven the text. They are 
simple to perform and to understand. 


Economics Harold F. Clark 


Illustrations drawn from current econom- 
ic situations are used to highlight dis- 
cussions of theory in this readable treat- 
ment of elementary economics. Study 
aids are designed to help the student 
understand the economic world and help 
him in solving his own economic problems. 


State Agent—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland Ky. 


American Book Company 300 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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: ine WHOLE WORLD complains about 
the present-day high school gradu- 
ate’s inability to spell; and with justifica- 
tion. The second fall I taught English, 
the editor of our school paper told this 
incident about one of our May crop of 
graduates. The boy was particularly 
inept at spelling, so much so that he was 
in danger of losing his job as typesetter. 

“Why don’t you divide the words into 
syllables?” ye ed suggested as a method 
of attacking this problem. 

“Son, I never heard of dividing words 
into syllables; what do you mean?” my 
graduate replied. 

I didn’t take this sitting down. Here 
is the method I evolved for teaching 
spelling. I have tried it for three years 
now. It has been used successfully by 
English teachers in other high schools in 
this area. Perhaps it may help you. 

Each Monday the child makes a spell- 
ing dictionary of the week’s words. The 
seventh grade, using Dr. Adam’s Learn- 
ing Words, has nineteen words a week; 
others have twenty, taken from the list 
in their grammar text. 

The words are first arranged alpha- 
betically. Then for each word a form 
like this is drawn on notebook paper: 

















1. ile | 
a: es | 
3. | 3. 
4. | 4. 








More than four spaces may be used if 
the child writes large or the sentences be 
long. In the block to the left the child 
writes the word four times: in space 
one, in cursive writing; in space two, in 
manuscript writing; in space three, di- 
vided into syllables; and in space four, 
the first pronunciation, as given in a stan- 
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Our Spelling Dictionaries 


BERNIECE TERRY HISER 
Jackson High School 
Jackson, Ky. 

BS 


dard dictionary, including the accent 
mark and the diacritical marks. In the 
block to the right, he writes: in space 
one, a definition; in space two, the word 
in a question; in space three, the word in 
answer to that question; and in space 
four, the word in another question or 
statement. 

For example, a word all study in our 


high school, separate, would be thus: 


1. Separate 1. to divide or part 

2. SEPARATE 2. Did he separate the friends? 
3. Sep-a-rate aM ~~ he could not separate 

4. Sep-a-rat 


4, irs the good from the 
bad. 


I insisted that each child begin small 
letters and end each word with an up- 
stroke. Even though they were junior 
and senior high school students, it was 
surprising how often they referred to the 
models of cursive and manuscript al- 
phabets which I mounted above the 
blackboards in the room. 


On Tuesday I used the first part of the 
hour-long class periods for pronouncing 
and using in sentences the words for the 
children to write and check, so they could 
see which ones they needed to study 
more. I urged them to concentrate the 
rest of the week on words misspelled 
Tuesday. I did not habitually record the 
number spelled correctly on Tuesday, 
just often enough to keep them reminded 
that Tuesday’s pre-trial was a serious 
part of the week’s work. 

Wednesdays and Thursdays they al- 
ternated. They divided them into syl- 
lables without looking in a dictionary or 
wrote them in sentences different from 
those in their dictionaries. 
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Fridays, I pronounced the words for 
them to write. These were exchanged 
and checked. I recorded the number 
spelled correctly Fridays, and this made 
part of the six-week grade. 


Each week’s spelling dictionary was 
kept until the end of the six weeks. Then 
they were fastened together and handed 
in. Incidentally, some very interesting 
spontaneous art appeared as covers for 
these booklets, to my surprised delight. 


As in any method some students 
abused this system. But I do feel that it 
has a great many advantages; not the least 
of which, from the teacher’s point of view, 
is the ease with which the work may 
be checked. In other methods, some lazy 
smarty might slide by without doing his 
spelling some week. If you are flexible 
in a rule, “no spelling dictionary, no 
grade,” you will get each spelling lesson 
from even the least interested. This 
way guarantees that every child does the 
following: 

1. Writes each word six times 

2. Alphabetizes 


3. Uses dictionary to find: 
. accent mark 
. diacritical mark 
syllabication 
. pronunciation 

e. definition 

4. Defines words 

5. Uses word in three sentences 

6. Capitalizes and punctuates state- 
ments and questions. 

Although sentences written in this way 
are used in an artificial situation, such 
writing does increase command of words. 
We are assured that when we use a word 
three times we master it. 

The Kiwanis Club of Breathitt County 
holds a school fair each fall. To encour- 
age the children, they give prizes in spell- 
ing, and in writing, both cursive and 
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manuscript. Since our school system did 
not begin teaching manuscript writing in 
first grade until about five years ago, I 
included manuscript as the second meth- 
od of writing the word. You might pre- 
fer printing. This dictionary can 

adapted to your situation in several 
ways. You must, of course, put in some 
time teaching spelling rules, too, in order 
for your pupils to master spelling. 


Our PTA backs us in every way. To 
encourage spelling they hold old- 
fashioned spelling matches between old- 
sters and our high school students. The 
last match was won by one of our teen- 
agers. This year, our students in both 
7th and 8th won first prizes in spelling, 
and in both cursive and manuscript writ- 
ing, in the Kiwanis Club Fair. And of 
the 1946-47 graduates, 25% ranked in 
English in the upper 5% of Kentucky’s 
high school seniors on the U. K. test; 
though, of course, not all credit in that 
goes to spelling. 

At least, if you use this method, no 
mere editor can look you in the eye and 
say a graduate of your class never heard 
of dividing a word into syllables! 





They’re Doing Better 


That familiar plaint of the modern 
critic of the schools “They- can’t even 
spell!” now has an answer. 

It is “Could they ever?” 

An Associated Press item in the June 2 
Minneapolis Tribune reveals that an 1846 
Springfield, Massachusetts, test was re- 
cently given to Wellesley junior high 
school students. 

Here are the scores: 

Wellesley: (1947) arithmetic, 68 per- 
cent; spelling, 57 percent. 

Springfield (1846) arithmetic 29.4 
percent; spelling 40.6 percent. 
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Dr. Daniel A. Prescott tells how the 
study of one child leads to better 
understanding of all children. 


iss SmitH has stopped thinking 

of Joe as “lazy” because his home- 

work is poorly done and he is not alert 

in class. She knows about his querulous 

working mother, his fatherless home, the 
four younger children. 

Today all over the country 6,000 Miss 

Smiths are discovering in a dramatic way 

that behavior is caused. These teachers 





The story told here is based on an interview 
granted by Dr. Prescott to a staff writer of Rural 
Editorial Service for the State education journals. 

Dr. Prescott, director of the Institute for Child 
Study of the University of Maryland, is working 
with Maryland teachers and administrators in a 
statewide program of child study. Until recently 
he was professor of education at the University 
of Chicago. He is conducting field service pro- 
grams of child study in New York, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Washington, D. C. 











are working in child study programs un- 
der the direction of the Institute for 
Child Study of the University of Mary- 
land. A number of schools in the region 
of Chicago are developing similar pro- 
grams under the guidance of the depart- 
ment of education of the University of 
Chicago. 


Miss Smith’s close study of a few in- 
dividual children for several years 
should make her a better teacher for 
hundreds of children for the rest of her 
career. A careful study of the specific 
problems of sulky, irresponsible Joe 
helps the teacher far more than the lec- 
tures and study programs on child psy- 
chology and child development in gen- 
eral, says Daniel A. Prescott, who heads 
the Institute. 


It is fairly obvious that not all gen- 
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Teachers Are Studying Children 


eral scientific truths are true about all 
children, declares Dr. Prescott. “Yet 
teachers have not been trained to recog. 
nize this need for knowledge about 
individual children, don’t know what 
facts they need, don’t have the skills to 
get the facts.” 


Learning How Joe Feels 


The teacher needs enough knowledge 
to understand how Joe—not all ten-year- 
olds, but Joe—feels in a particular sit- 
uation. If Joe reads badly, general 
knowledge about the causes of poor read- 
ing won’t help Miss Smith. She must 
know why Joe reads badly. And there- 
fore she must know a lot about Joe as an 
individual. 

The techniques for learning about Joe 
can be acquired. Dr. Prescott points to 
the results of a four-year program in 14 
school systems for in-service teacher 
training in child development. 


“Hardly a vestige of our work is left 
in 13 of those systems. In only one was 
the program successful.” Why that one 
program bore fruit where the others col- 
lapsed makes an eye-opening story. 


The story began seven years ago, when 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
set up by the American Council on Edu- 
cation began to work on improving the 
education of teachers. One of the Com- 
mission’s agencies was the Division on 
Child Development and Teacher Person- 
nel, with headquarters at the University 
of Chicago. This division gathered the 
research findings of many sciences on the 
growth, learning, behavior, and adjust- 
ment of children and set up a document 
center for this material. Schoolmen 
studied the available data, conferred 
with scientists, and developed sets of sci- 
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entific principles to describe and explain 
human development and behavior. 

In the 14 cooperating school systems 
the child development information was 
passed on to teachers through lectures 
and systematic study programs led by 
experts. After the training, the teachers, 
in effect, said, “This is very interesting. 
So what? It doesn’t help me with my 
classroom problems.” 


But in one school system the teachers 
decided that each wanted to study an in- 
dividual child intensively over one or 
two years. Out of the results of the suc- 
cessful experience of those teachers the 
Division (in 1943 it became the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Committee on Human 
Development) worked out a program 
which now involves 6,000 teachers in 20 
school systems. 


Five Paths to Understanding 

The child study programs have five 
essential parts: (1) direct study of chil- 
dren, (2) consultant service from the In- 
stitute for Child Study to the local 
groups, (3) special training of leaders 
of local groups and regular meetings 
during the year, (4) local two week 
workshops for leaders and teachers, and 
(5) a six to nine week workshop in hu- 
man development and child study at the 
University of Chicago or the University 
of Maryland. 


Each teacher who volunteers for the 
program is told to select a child in whom 
she is interested. She is urged not to se- 
lect her worst problem: The teacher we 
are calling Miss Smith selected Joe. She 
was told to gather all the information 
about Joe that seemed important. Her 
information would come from four 
sources: the school records, other 
teachers, a visit to Joe’s home, her own 
observations of Joe. 

“Few teachers in the United States use 
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school records,” says Dr. Prescott, “ex- 
cept to look at marks, the least valua- 
ble of what’s there.” 

Miss Smith got information from the 
records about Joe’s family,-his physical 
growth, his realized intelligence in terms 
of test results, and so on. From other 
teachers who were teaching Joe or had 
taught him in the past she asked not for 
evaluations but for anecdotes, for stories 
of characteristic ways in which Joe acted, 
things he said and did in notable class- 
room situations. She discovered that 
when teachers were asked to tell stories 
instead of to pass judgments they did a 
fine job of remembering details. 


A Look at Joe’s Home 

To Joe’s mother Miss Smith said, “‘I’m 
Joe’s teacher and I’m very much inter- 
ested in him.” Delighted at teacher’s 
interest in her son, Joe’s mother was co- 
operative. She told her troubles. “Joe’s 
kind of slow and he’s always in mis- 
chief.”” Miss Smith tried to understand 
the “climate of affection” in which Joe 
lived. 

Miss Smith took a good look at Joe’s 
home and neighborhood, remembering 
that every word Joe heard or used in the 
classroom had meaning for him in terms 
of the home and neighborhood where 
he was growing up. The same words in 
terms of Miss Smith’s own environment 
might mean something very different. 

Back at the school Miss Smith wrote 
down what she had seen, recorded her 
conversation with Joe’s mother, noted 
that Joe was the oldest in a family of 
five, that his mother took in washing. 
Miss Smith tried hard not to evaluate or 
pass judgment. She knew the records 
would be valuable in proportion to how 
objective and specific her observations 
were. 


Miss Smith added to her notes her ob- 
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servations of Joe on the playground, in 
the halls, in the cafeteria. She recorded 
significant or telling incidents. 


Every other week Miss Smith met for 
two hours with 12 other teachers in the 
program. Other schools have as few as 
10 but never more than 18 in each child 
study group. Miss Smith read her anec- 
dotes, presented her information to the 
other teachers. The whole group tried to 
figure Joe out. The other teachers pre- 
sented their materials too. Each teacher 


thus studied as many children as there | 


were teachers in the group. A strict code 
of secrecy about the information the 
group gathered was observed. 


After three years closely observing 
three children, Miss Smith will find it 
easier to “figure” all her children. She 
will know what data she needs to get 
about her “problem” children and how 
to get the information. She will not be 
expected to do psychiatric case work— 
the serious problems that are beyond her 
she will refer to experts. But she will 
never again label the rebellious and ag- 
gressive Joes “bad,” the withdrawn and 
daydreaming Joes “lazy.” She will look 
for causes and try to understand and 


help. 


Children Are Happier 

“Eighty per cent of the teachers 
who’ve worked with us say-they and their 
children are happier,” says Dr. Prescott. 
He adds that teachers are actually saving 
time—they spend fewer hours in wasted 
effort, in disciplining and nagging, in 
straightening out classroom situations 
sparked by “bad” boys. 


The Committee is getting proof of this. 
Dr. Prescott tells of a Philadelphia 
school where the principal tabulates each 
year the white slips children must carry 
with them when they are sent to the office. 
The slip tells the child’s misdemeanor, 
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the time, and includes the teacher’s sig. 
nature. Last year he discovered that 
certain teachers had sent 30 per cent 
fewer slips than in the previous four 
years. In listing the names of these 
teachers he discovered that they were ex- 
actly those engaged in the child study 
program. 

“Principals and supervisors tell our 
teachers what to do, and they do as 
they’re told, and then we blame them for 
poor results and assume they’re not 
bright enough to do better,” says Dr. 
Prescott. “Teachers have a right to be 
peeved. But we find, if we teach them the 
skills they need, they can figure out for 
themselves how to do the job.” 


“Understanding individual children in 
this way may sound like an impossible 
task. But the good teachers have always 
done it. With the properly developed 
techniques about two-thirds of the teach- 
ers now in service can be made effective 
at it. Most of the others can be signifi- 
cantly influenced. About one in five you 
just can’t do anything for. They won't 
deal with children on the basis of under- 
standing. They insist on dealing with 
them on the basis of techniques alone.” 

All teachers in the program have en- 
tered it voluntarily. They are all willing 
to give up several hours a week and parts 
of their vacations to the work. And all 
feel renewed enthusiasm about their pro- 
fession and its possibilities. Dr. Prescott 
tells of a sixty-eight year old first grade 
teacher who was supposed to retire but 
became so interested in the work she 
stayed on till she was seventy. At the end 
of a year’s study of twin boys in her 
room she said, “That’s the happiest year 
of my life and my whole teaching. If ! 
could only have known this forty years 
ago.” (Rural Editorial Service) 
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Advertising in Your Magazine 


One of the important services which 
the Kentucky School Journal per- 
forms is the carrying of advertise- 
ments in each issue. If it were not for 
this revenue, it would be necessary to 
charge you a greatly increased member- 
ship fee to pay for the costs of produc- 
tion. 


How does the editor secure this ad- 
vertising? You may think that adver- 
tisers walk in with their business and 
gratefully hand it to the office staff. On 
the contrary, this rarely happens. Adver- 
tising must be sold; and this job is highly 
specialized, requiring a wide knowledge 
of the economics of business, an under- 
standing of many kinds of industries rep- 
resented by the prospective advertisers 
and a familiarity with the market repre- 
sented by the publication. An advertiser 
buys space in a magazine only when he 
is convinced that the readers of the publi- 
cation offer a market for his services or 
products. 


As the interest of national advertisers 
in the various state teachers’ publications 
increased, it became apparent that they 
would be solicited by every one of the 
different offices. Since none of the state 
publications was competitive with an- 
other (being confined within the given 
state), why not center the sales effort and 
make a single contact do for a great 
many? 


Acting on this principle, the Executive 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions throughout the country set up a 
joint sales office, 24 years ago, to handle 
national advertising. 


Because the chairman of the commit- 
tee set up to establish this office was the 
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then Executive Secretary Chas. F. Pye, it 
was natural that the office be in Des 
Moines. But five years later the name, 
“State Teachers Magazines, Inc.”, was 
adopted, the office was moved to Chicago 
and representatives were appointed in 


New York and Los Angeles. 


Miss Georgia C. Rawson was em- 
ployed as the first manager and has been 
in charge of this office continuously. It 
has been Miss Rawson’s work to know 
teachers, what their interests are, as well 
as their needs and wants. Her plans for 
increasing business are based on inten- 
sive personal selling, but include direct 
mail and advertising in the publications 
read by those who spend advertising bud- 
gets. Over a period of years she has 
made business aware of teachers as a 
market. 


It should be a matter of pride to every 
Kentucky teacher to know that his Ken- 
tucky School Journal is a part of a 
group of 42 magazines which offer ad- 
vertisers a total circulation of 726,000 
teachers and school executives. 


We do not accept all the advertising 
that comes to us. The product or service 
must be of interest and value to teachers. 
The copy must be acceptable to a teacher 
audience. We must believe’that the ad- 
vertiser will deal fairly with anyone do- 
ing business with him. Advertising that 
meets our standards, we believe, adds 
greatly to the value and appearance of 
your magazine. 


You may help in the continued im- 
provement of the magazine by telling ad- 
vertisers that you read their advertise- 
ments, by giving them your business 
whenever you can, and by boosting the 
Kentucky School Journal at every oppor- 
tunity. 
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Regional Leaders 


We set forth here a brief biographical 
sketch of presidents-elect in a number of 
the KEA regional districts. These are 
the ambassadors of good will for the 
Kentucky Education Association and 
constitute the leadership for their respec- 
tive districts. 





CATHERINE HENDRICKS 


Miss Catherine Hendricks, newly elected president 
of the Eastern District Education Association, has 
had teaching experience in all grades of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. She received her 
A.B. from K. S. W. at Lexington and her Masters 
degree from Columbia University. She is now teach- 
ing at Belfry, Kentucky. 





Richard Van Hoose, newly elected 
president of the Fifth District Education 
Association, has had sixteen years of ex- 
perience as a teacher and administrator. 
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A. B. degree from Georgetown College. 
Now serving as principal of the Valley 
High School, Valley Station, Kentucky. 





F. T. Burns, newly elected president 
of the Second District Education Associ- 
ation, has had fourteen years of experi- 
ence in the teaching profession. B. S. 
from Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College and at present doing graduate 
work at Peabody College. At present 
time serving as superintendent of schools 
of Daviess County. 





MOSS WALTON 


Moss Walton, newly elected president of the Third 
District Education Association, has had five years of 
experience as a teacher, and twelve years of experi- 
ence in the State Department of Education, ten of 
which were spent as Director of the Division of 
Census and Attendance. He is now serving as super- 
intendent of Russellville City Schools. 
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James T. Tichenor, newly elected president of the 
Northern District Education Association, has had 
twenty years of teaching experience. He is now serv- 
ing as principal of Lloyd High School, Erlanger, 
Kentucky. He received his A.B. degree from George- 
town College anud his M.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 





W. F. McGARY 


W. F. McGary, newly elected president of the First 
District Education Association, has had nineteen 
years of experience as teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent. Mr. McGary received his A.B. degree 
from the University of Kentncky and has done grad- 
uate work there. He is now serving as principal of 
the Barlow-Kevil High School, and has recently been 
elected superintendent of Ballard County Schools and 
will take office July 1, 1948. 


Jesse D. Lay, newly elected president of the Upper 
Cumberland District Education Association, has been 
connected with the teaching profession for fifteen 
years. He is now serving as assistant superintendent 
of schools in Knox County. Mr. Lay is a graduate 
of Union College and has done post graduate work 
at the University of Kentucky. 
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More Effectively? 


é OU ARE A teacher in................ School. 
Your job is instruction. To do this 
job you must have tools. Unless you 
believe that a textbook is the sum total 
of all the materials you need to accom- 
plish the job of instruction, you must con- 
sider utilizing other materials. Your 
school library must inevitably figure in 
these considerations, for here is the cen- 
tralized storehouse of the multi-sensory 
aids to learning that are available to you. 

Simple, isn’t it? Yet how many of us 
say that we teach children, but fail to tap, 
except superficially, the resources around 
us. “But,” you say, “I am too busy.” 
Too busy! You mean to say that you are 
too busy to do an effective job of instruc- 
tion? Isn’t this your primary duty? 
Granted that you are busy (and un- 
doubtedly you are), this does not absolve 
you of the responsibility for competent 
teaching. 

How, then, can you discover what 
materials are available in your school 
that bear on the unit or area your pupils 
are investigating, and yet not cause your 
already “too busy” day to be busier? 

1. If you have a librarian in your 
school, she can help you find (but 
not use for you) pertinent mate- 
rials, 

2. If you do not have a librarian, then 
you must assume both her role and 
yours. 

In either case, you must realize the 
importance of finding and using a multi- 
plicity of materials, and also you must 
know how to go about finding what your 
centralized or room library has. Other- 
wise, your pupils have neither the real- 
ization of what materials are available, 
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“Too Busy” To Teach 


Louise: GALLOWAY 
School Library Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Ky. 
e 
nor the “know how” to use them. 

Here is a suggested course that will 
achieve your goal, without additionally 
burdening your “too busy” day: 

You, exploring with your pupils, in 
their class time, the materials available, 
and selecting the most helpful ones. 

Together, you and your pupils, con- 
sulting the room library and/or the cen- 
tralized library, looking in these places: 

1. Books 

a. If there is a card catalog, look 
in it by main and sub-topics 
and find on the shelves the 
listed books. 

b. If there is not a card catalog. 
have each child investigate the 
contents of his proportionate 
share of the available books 
and hold out those which con- 
tribute information to the topic 
being studied. 

(It would be well to note that: 

1. Following either of these pro- 
cedures will bring about much 
incidental learning. i.e. Chil- 
dren would manifest interest 
in and read books they might 
otherwise never have encoun- 
tered. 

2.In searching for information 
on any subject, you would find 
books of many kinds to be use- 
ful, such as books on handi- 
crafts, music, sports, fiction. 
etc. There would not be factual 
information alone.) 
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2. General Reference Books 


Explore encyclopedias (such as 
The World Book, Compton’s, 
Americana, etc.) and any other 
book or set of books which cover 
many broad subjects. Books 
such as these are usually ar- 
ranged alphabetically by topics. 
Some of them -have an index 
which is arranged alphabetically 
by main topics and then subdi- 
vided into many minute ones. 


3. The World Almanac 


This is actually a general refer- 
ence book, but because of its ex- 
treme usefulness on almost any 
subject it is mentioned separ- 
ately. Much can be found in this 
book that can be found in no 
other book in the school library. 
If you and your pupils are aware 
of this fact, you will consult it, 
no matter what information you 
are seeking. 


4. Collections of biographies, such as 


Living Authors, Current Biography, 
etc. 


5. Magazines or Periodicals 


a. If you have a Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, search 
for the information by topic 
and sub-topics. In the Read- 
ers’ Guide you will find listed, 
in alphabetical order, accord- 
ing to topics, the magazine arti- 
cles which will provide know]- 
edge on the subject you are in- 
vestigating. 

b. If you do not have a Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, 
have the pupils look through 
the tables of contents of the 
available magazines and select 
the appropriate articles. (Sev- 
eral magazines useful for ref- 
erence purposes have an an- 
nual index. ) 


. Pamphlets, Pictures, Charts, Maps 


and Folders 

There is a multitude of free and in- 
expensive material available from 
business concerns and information 
services. 

a. If your school has a trained 
librarian, have the pupils in- 
quire about a “vertical file”. 
These non-book materials are 
usually housed in such a file 
and arranged according to the 
subject of the publication. 

b. If your school is without a 
librarian, the School Library 
Consultant will be glad to pro- 
vide a list of such materials 
and/or their sources. If you 
are interested in obtaining such 
a list, please address your re- 
quest to: 

School Library Consultant 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 













DICTIONARY 
Second ditin,/ Classroont 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation boo! 
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Compiled by the. 
famous Merriam- © 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 

Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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We Visit Mexico! 


** A LL ROADS lead to Rome,” the Italian 
peasants used to say. When word 
went out through the Journal of the NEA 
this spring, about one hundred and fifty 
teachers decided that all roads—for 
them!—led now to Mexico City. 

Canada has long been our “neighbor” 
in a very real sense. Yet south of us 
has stretched a land comparatively un- 
known until ten years ago when the Pan 
American Highway opened Mexico to 
the less experienced traveler. 

In the summer of 1946, the NEA Di- 
vision of Travel Service began its Mexi- 
can trips by bus and by plane, gathering 
together in three groups some eighty-five 
teachers for an interesting three-weeks’ 
trip. This year the number of teachers 
has nearly doubled, and six trips were 
organized under two Iowa men who 
spoke Spanish well enough for all the 
rest of us together! 

On a Sunday morning in July, thirty- 
six men and women gathered in San An- 
tonio for our first glimpse of each other. 
We were from all parts of the country, 
from Maine and Oregon, Michigan, 
Florida and Hawaii. We were teachers 
in Kindergarten and in college; we 
taught English, the social studies, com- 
merce, Latin and math. We were libra- 
rians, vice-principals of large public 
high schools, and elementary state super- 
visors. We were teachers of the USA, 
coming together to learn from each other 
as well as from our fellow Mexican 
teachers. 

From Laredo (at the border) we had a 
chartered Mexican bus so that leader and 
group became rather well acquainted in 
the seven-hundred-mile, four-day trip to 
Mexico City. Much of the early part of 
the Pan American Highway lies in low, 
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FRANCES GROVER 
Hindman Settlement School 
Hindman, Ky. 
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rather uninteresting country, but south 
of Monterrey begin the orange groves, 


and what luscious juice awaited us at the | 


wayside stands! Then stretched long 
fields of hemp and sugar cane, while 
coffee and banana trees, parrots and 
monkeys, tree-growing orchids and many 
other brilliant flowers proclaimed our ar- 
rival suddenly in the Tropics. 


Mexican drivers are said to be among 
the best in the world, and it was not hard 
for us to believe, as we looked back from 
the height and security of Mexico City! 
The last 225 miles from Tamazunchale 
(most easily pronounced “‘ihomas and 
Charlie”) into Mexico City itself is the 





work of a young Mexican engineer who, | 


with nothing but dynamite and men, has | 


built one of the most remarkable roads 
in the world. In 190 miles there are 
over 2600 curves, while the road rises 
from 1500 to 9000 feet above sea level. 
It is so graded, however, that any driver 
can make the ascent easily—a truly 
miraculous engineering feat of which any 
country may well be proud. 


If the earlier miles had been a little 
monotonous, we can never say that for 
this last day’s drive! The mountains de- 
scended upon us from every side, lifting 
us onto their shoulders and carrying us 
along into a land of breathless space and 
ruggedness. We were ready to believe 
anything of Mexico as we rolled onto the 
level plain where the federal city lies. 


For two days we got a general view of 
Mexico City. We drove down El Paseo 
de la Reforma with its monuments at 
every intersection, and around the Zocalo 
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which has been the center of the city’s 
life since two hundred years before the 
days of Cortez and Montezuma. We vis- 
ited a glass factory and a silver factory; 
and, most interesting of all, we made our 
first trip to a Mexican school in session. 


There followed four days of travel to 
the South —to Taxco, Cuernavaca and 
Puebla. Taxco is perhaps, after the capi- 
tal, the town best known to us, for there 
many artists and writers from the United 
States have made their homes. The nar- 
row cobble-stone roads wind lazily up 
and down the hillsides, meeting at the in- 
evitable tree-covered square. The elabo- 
rate church nearby dominates the village, 
giving the place a medieval atmosphere. 
Sunday is market day over much of 
Mexico, and Taxco’s market booths are 
among the most colorful in the country. 
The Government has made Taxco into a 
national monument to the old Spanish 
way of life, forbidding modern indus- 
tries to enter, and paved streets. They 
were unforgettable hours we spent there, 
for there is no town like it. 


Back in Mexico City we spent nearly a 
week more, doing much of the conven- 
tional sight-seeing. We went to the 
opera, to a bull fight, to Xochimilco on 
a Sunday morning. In the lake there, 
“floating islands” were built many years 
ago, and with the planting of trees the 
islands have become permanent. The 
lake now looks like a series of canals 
winding in and out among the islands. We 
floated there in little flatbottomed boats 
which were gaily decked with elaborate 
flower patterns around the front. Wan- 
dering minstrels paddled beside us sing- 
ing “Cielito Lindo,” “Guadalajara” and 
other Mexican songs. Another day we 
visited the old Toltec pyramids of Teoti- 
huacan which date back well over a 
thousand years. The base of the “Pyra- 
mid of the Sun” is larger than many of 
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those in Egypt, though it is not as high 
and is easier to climb. 

Sight-seeing like this is interesting, 
but as teachers we were in Mexico for 
something more than what the usual 
tourist wants. We were representatives 
of a large group of people in this coun- 
try, and we went in order to get ac- 
quainted with representatives of the same 
group in Mexico. The NEA in the Uni- 
ted States, and the “Oficina de Accion 
Civica y Turismo” and the “Colegio de 
Maestros de Lenguas Extranjeras” in 
Mexico, have joined hands to bring 
teachers of the two countries together, 
and an active committee of teachers in 
Mexico City has planned programs for 
the combined group. 


We first visited one of the colleges, 
and then a girls’ school followed by one 
for boys. An “Escuela Secundaria,” as 
it is called, corresponds to our junior 
high school, and it is here that the teach- 
ing of English is introduced. The first 
six grades are compulsory as far as pos- 
sible, and more and more the Mexican 
boys and girls are going on into the up- 
per schools. After three years in the 
“Secundaria,” they may branch out into 
schools which are vocational or prepa- 
ratory (leading to the ultimate goal of 
the University). Mexico’s great prob- 
lem right now is to provide enough 
schools to reach the more remote sec- 
tions, particularly*in the mountainous 
areas of the Northwest; and President 
Aleman, realizing this, is already spend- 
ing at least half of the national budget 
on education alone. 

Of the twenty million population in 
Mexico, twelve million are Indians, most 
of whom (speaking about 54 dialects) do 
not even know Spanish, so that they are 
living in a world apart. Education can 
be the only unifying element in bringing 
the Indians, the Spanish and the mestizos 
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into a working relationship, so that teach- 
ers are holding the key to the whole fu- 
ture of the country. They are still poor- 
ly paid, but there is a spirit of determin- 
ation and the “will to do” among them 
that is most encouraging. 

Hearing Mexican children of eight 
and ten years of age greet us with a 
friendly “Hello” made us realize how 
early they start picking up stray Eng- 
lish phrases. There were few places 
where we couldn’t make ourselves under- 
stood, thanks to the Mexicans’ English— 
and not to our Spanish! If we here in 
the United States felt the same impor- 
tance of learning Spanish that the Mexi- 
cans do of learning English, it would be 
only a few years before our relationships 
with all of Central and South America 
were on a friendly and understanding 
basis. 

In one “Colegio Commercial Ingles,” 
it was staggering to hear the director tell 
of thirteen-year-old boys learning Eng- 
lish, typewriting and shorthand in three 
years’ time, doing it proficiently enough 
to become secretaries in bi-lingual 
offices! It is an intensive training we 
seldom ask of our junior high school stu- 
dents! 

Never have I seen more eager young 
boys than the group of forty-eight in a be- 
ginning English class. Lunch followed 
our visit, but the boys had no interest in 
food while people from the United States 
were there to talk to. They begged to 
have students write to them, and they fol- 
lowed us down the steps, even out to the 
taxi. At the girls’ school, they keep in 
touch with a group in Czechoslovakia, 
too, so that often there is a real desire 
for getting acquainted with other parts of 
the world. This eagerness and “alive- 
ness” on the part of the children and the 
teachers is to me one of the most hopeful 
signs for rapid progress throughout the 
country. 
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There are many Mexican tours which 
are interesting—for Mexico is in itself a 
fascinating country!—-but there are few 
groups as congenial and as stimulating 
as those which visit an unfamiliar land 
with a purpose other than mere sight- 
seeing. The NEA has done many things 
helpful to teachers, but few may have 
more far-reaching effects than the estab- 
lishment of the Division of Travel Ser- 
vice. 

It is not really the visiting of places 
which makes us understand another peo- 
ple’s culture. How much more a friend- 
ly meal may do, and an evening spent 
together, where lasting friendships are 
begun. These Mexican trips may well 
be the forerunner of an earnest cam- 
paign, on the part of the NEA and its 
teachers, to achieve world understanding 
through inexpensive and _ purposeful 
travel. 





Learn With Your Children 


“Learning French with your child,” or 
art, or Spanish, or singing, is now the 
order of the day for many a New York 
mother. 

Saturday morning classes are being 
offered by City College for pupils and 
their parents. Mothers actually draw 
with their children, and also have some 
lessons on attitudes. 

They learn not to demand too much 
nor to give undue praise. “That’s a 
lovely horse. Show me his head, won't 
you dear?” instead of “What can that 
be?” will be the future approach of these 
mature students when discussing the cre- 
ative work of their offspring. 

The first advice of Seymour Einwohner 
adult education teacher, is “to expect 
nothing” while he warns them that even 
a three-legged elephant may be impor- 
tant, according to a recent story in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Pulaski County 


i PLANNING is Community 
Living—livmg in the home, in the 
school, and in the community. It is mak- 
ing the community one’s home, not just a 
place to work. It is living with the peo- 
ple, trying to understand them, visiting 
them, and loving them in spite of misun- 
derstanding. It is not always easy. 
Sometimes it is loss of sleep until a clear 
decision concerning problems is reached. 

First, community planning is living in 
the home where I board with a 76-year- 
old couple. They are affectionately 
called “Ma” and “Pa”. “Ma” is a tireless 
worker, never speaks ill of any one, and 
is cheerful in spite of ill health. “Pa” 
does not hear well and enjoys the radio, 
reading and tobacco. 

Helping “Ma” with supper dishes is 
an excellent means of becoming better 
acquainted. After supper I work in their 
room until bedtime, for there is no heat 
in my room. “Pa” reads, “Ma” pieces 
on a quilt, and I check papers. Looking 
up from my work I find “Ma” having 
trouble threading her needle, so a second 
is taken to thread the needle for her. At 
8 o'clock, long past their usual bedtime 
I’m afraid, “Good-night” is said. A 
mattress, a featherbed, a double blanket, 
and eight quilts make a warm bed, even 
if there is no heat. 


Second, community planning is living 
in the school. It is working together to 
brighten a room too small and too drab, 
so that it is a place in which we live, in- 
stead of a place where one just “puts in” 
the required hours. It is enjoying work- 
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Epna CLAUSE 
Bethlehem School 
Pulaski County, Ky. 


ing in these surroundings from 7:00 
A.M. until 5 P.M. or later, if there is still 
daylight by which to work. 

We have new shelves under the win- 
dows for books and materials and shelves 
with individual compartments for drink- 
ing glasses. One person in the communi- 
ty built new lunch shelves and a coat 
rack for us. Light blue enamel for the 
reading table, shelves, chairs, and dress- 
ing table has added cheerfulness to our 
room. 


Trying to bring the adults together at 
school is slow but so important. Three 
or four parents came to our Halloween 
Party on Friday afternoon. They had as 
much fun as the children and acted as 
judges for some contests. 


Thanksgiving Day has been our most 
successful get-together. The first person 
to arrive for our Community Thanksgiv- 
ing was an 8l-year-old wheelchair 
friend. A neighbor brought him in a 
car, and we moved a desk to make room 
for his chair near the stove. There was no 
food shortage as the people arrived with 
dinners in baskets and in boxes. Benches, 
chairs, and boards at the front of the 
room were overloaded with chicken, 
dressing, potato salad, beans, sand- 
wiches, sweet potatoes, mashed potatoes, 
peaches, a variety of cakes, pies, pickles, 
and other things. By 11:00 A.M. nearly 
a hundred people, including my 44 chil- 
dren, had arrived. Parents of 26 of the 
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children were present. The room was 
packed and several people were still on 
the outside. The women unpacked the 
lunches and helped serve it cafeteria- 
style after our 81-year-old friend asked 
the blessing. People hardly had room to 
eat, but I am told several people who 
had not been on speaking terms laughed 
and talked together as they ate. 

After the meal, the women helped 
clear away food and dishes. Some men 
and boys who had been hunting stopped 
by to see the short program of Thanks- 
giving recitations, songs, and a play. 
Parents and older brothers and sisters 
said they had the best time they had had 
in years. The only objection was that 
the program was not long enough. 

Third, community planning is living 
in the community itself. It is attending 
revivals, wedding showers, and parties. 
It is attending a baby’s funeral and rid- 
ing back home in a wagon with friends. 
It is going to a “stir-off”’. It is visiting 
all the homes at the beginning of school, 
then visiting again just for fun and to dis- 
cuss problems. It is attending Sunday 
School and church, Wednesday night 
prayer meeting, leading prayer meeting, 
and taking part in the Young People’s 
Program Sunday nights. It is going home 
with people for Sunday dinner from 
church. One Sunday a lady asked me to 
go home with her for dinner. Jokingly, 
I told her I might do that very thing. As 
we stood around talking with the group, I 
felt she had just asked “for manners”, 
as some people say, so as she slipped 
off down the road, I went home with an- 
other person. Later, however, she invited 
me again. She told me she was just 
scared to death I was going home with 
her the first time, for she had no lard and 
no sugar in the house! 

Some of the older young people in 
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the community volunteered to help with 
a Christmas Program at school. While 
trying to choose a play for school, an in- 
vitation to help with a play for the church 
was given, so these young people were 
enthusiastic about it. A young man in 
the community with excellent leadership 
qualities volunteered to help with one 
play, so we were able to present two 
plays. It was fun along with the work as 
we met in homes and at church to prac- 
tice. It was wholesome recreation to meet 
at school or in a home to work on cos- 
tumes. Boys shaped wire for angel wings 
while the girls sat on the floor covering 
them with crepe paper and tinsel. A 
mother made long white crepe paper 
dresses. 


The Sunday before Christmas was 
spent decorating the church stage with 
pines and collecting stage properties. 
Curtains from school and borrowed 
sheets fastened to wire with safety pins 
served as curtains. The Sunday School 
Superintendent was a tramp in one play 
and King Herod in another. He and the 
young people really enjoyed presenting 
this program, although a few parents and 
the preacher were wondering what kind 
of plays would be given. After they saw 
them, the preacher and others said that it 
was the best Christmas Program they had 
seen given in a church and the spirit in 
which they were given was fine. Later, 
someone told me that it was the first 
time they had ever seen all the people in- 
side, instead of some standing outside. 

These are only a few phases of com- 
munity planning that grow out of com- 
munity living in the home, in the school, 
and in the church and the surrounding 
community of one typical rural school. 
It is community planning growing out of 
abundant living as parents, children, 
friends, and a teacher enjoy working to- 
gether. 
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“Time spent in preparation is not 
' lost” — 

The philosophy of the writer as ex- 
pressed in this article has been re-afirmed 
through active participation as Southeast- 
ern Regional Director and President of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A. and K.E.A. respectively, in the 
meeting of the N.E.A. Commission on 
Teacher Education, N.E.A. Delegate As- 
sembly, National Conference of Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers (two weeks 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio) and 
member of the Program Committee of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A. 

Fireside chats are no more—they are 
now history. Those who have visited the 
) White House since it has been reopened 
"to the public have a deep realization, I 

am sure, that from that fireside came sin- 
| cere messages of intimacy with the Amer- 
‘ican people, though party lines, opposing 
‘views on policies, clash of personalities 
_and even bitter debate, if free from the 
, belittling of an individual, may have been 
' a part of the national political picture at 
the time. 

Turning to education—a system com- 
parable to the government where all the 
people( children, parents and teachers) 

} boast of the inherent rights assured by 
our constitution—there must be no line of 
demarcation. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence says that “‘to secure these rights 
governments were instituted among men”, 
‘and further that “these governments are 
| based on the consent of the governed”. 
Education should go beyond these politi- 
cal rights and give everyone the benefits 
of our civilization: security, comforts, 
leisure and above all, peace. You heard 
or have read Dr. William G. Carr’s mas- 
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Calling All Teachers 


Mrs. Jessie P. Fucett 
President 
Kentucky Department of Classroom Teachers 
Lexington, Kentucky 


terful address to the Representative As- 
sembly of N.E.A. in Cincinnati printed in 
the N.E.A. Journal for October 1947. He 
said, “Mobilize the teachers of America 
to wage the peace. Mobilize them with 
shrewd and farsighted planning; the un- 
stinted outpouring of money, time and 
energy; the superb cooperative spirit that 
ignores all petty difference of race, creed 
and economic circumstances, leaving only 
the common humility showing”. 

This is a real challenge to the educa- 
tors of America. Educators are experts 
trained in this field. The profession 
must lead the way in the extension of 
educational opportunity. The responsi- 
bility of the classroom teacher lies right 
at the heart of this problem. The teacher 
must promote an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the importance of educa- 
tion so that much more adequate support 
will be made available by citizens. 


Dr. Belmont Farley, Director, Office of 
Press and Radio, N.E.A., speaking to the 
classroom teachers from 39 states and the 
District attending the National Post- 
N.E.A. Conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers described the sym- 
bol and slogan of the Advertising Coun- 
cil which is now engaged in a program 
of educational interpretation which will 
be very helpful to all of us. “The symbol 
is a giant human hand. Upon the palm 
of the hand stands two children. Around 
them is inscribed the slogan “The Teacher 
Moulds the Nation’s Future’.” I hope 
you have seen it by now. It is to be in 
magazines, newspaper pages, on street 
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car and bus cards, and billboards. He 
stated, “This slogan is an unreserved trib- 
ute to the importance of the teacher in 
the national life. . . . It acknowledges the 
role of the teacher as a leader. In this 
role the teacher has always been cast. 
And in our own country, theoretically at 
least, she has been cast as a trusted spe- 
cialist who brings to her task a deep ap- 
preciation of life’s values, and the skill 
to make these values the aspiration and 
the achievement of those for whom she 
has accepted a delegated responsibility. 
. .. (a teacher) who works with the fresh- 
ness of originality, whose own personal- 
ity is contagious and who gives to her 
students something they remember they 
owe to her; a teacher who is an agent for 
no specialized interest, whose art is edu- 
cation and not propaganda — a teacher 
who is nobody’s tool, and nobody’s fool.” 
Can our profession in America face up to 


that? What a challenge! 


We as classroom teachers must assume 
our share of the responsibility in furnish- 
ing trained and experienced leaders with 
sufficient support to place our profession 
within its own rights, and this will be a 
large factor contributing toward the gen- 
eral social progress. To do this, we need 
a staff that is well trained, adequately 
paid and with high ethical standards and 
a genuine and wholesome attitude toward 
work. 


Teachers too long have been only pas- 
sively interested in the profession as a 
whole. This has been. registered by the 
general public. Frequently we are active 
when something is wanted or needed for 
_the schools and only then do we speak. 
We rest on our laurels from one such 
time until the next. For instance, at this 
moment federal aid in Congress is nearer 
a reality than ever before, yet we are not 
well enough organized to assure the pas- 
sage of this measure. 
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Professional organizations engaged in 








ican 
a planned program of aggressive action | trator 
must have more than dues-paying mem. | ay 
bers. The fundamental weakness is lack | som 
of understanding of, identity with and} AJaha 
participation in the total program by all |. ciat 
members of the profession. This is diffi. | ,.. A: 
cult however, when there are many local | fie as 
areas where self-governed organization— | “ 
the basic structure of professional unity - 
and action—does not exist. } ress 
Effective leadership cannot be pro- ; : 
vided by the skeleton organizations we | nh : 
have had for years. Classroom teachers | “© 
must become an active element in the | | “An 
picture. They must realize the potenti- a 
alities of the profession and take steps to ane" 
do something about them. There is a} ,iq. 1 
wealth of leadership, ability and vision} of ow 
in the ranks of classroom teachers which | more | 
is practically untouched. There is also a} teache 
force of idealism and sincerity of pur: | 


pose, that, while it is not exclusive with 
classroom teachers, is yet a vigorous and 
wholesome element in the progressive 
development of our profession. 


Setting up classroom teacher organiza- 
tions is an entirely professional activity 
which has been a constructive trend in, 
local, state and national professional 
groups. This provides a voice for class- 
room teacher idealism and thought and 
has been a most effective instrument 
where marked progress has been made. 
The type of organization has adapted it- 
self to different situations throughout the 
country; in each case it is the practical 
expression of a philosophy and a con- 
structive move to strengthen our profes- 
sion by stimulating leadership, extending 
educational opportunity to all and afford. } 
ing representation of classroom teacher 
interest in these activities as well as in 
teacher welfare measures. It needs no 
more defense than a local schoolmaster: 
club, a district executives group or Amer- | 
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An analysis of the following request 


lack | from Dr. Frank Groves of Montgomery, 
and { Alabama, president of the National As- 
y all sociation of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ul: | ers Associations will emphasize the need 
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for active classroom teachers. This re- 
quest followed a meeting of six state edu- 
cation secretaries with Mr. R. B. Marston 


} of N.E.A. Headquarters and Dr. H. M. 
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Ivy, chairman of N.E.A. Commission on 
Legislation. 

“Among various plans discussed for re- 
interesting the teachers of the country and the 
public itself in federal aid was one to get the 
classroom teachers more interested in federal 
aid. We agreed that it was probably the fault 
of our group along with other leaders that 
more has not been done to get the classroom 
teachers active in sponsoring federal aid. We 


know, of course, that many classroom teachers 
have been active in this field and that some 
have taken the lead in working on the problem. 
We believe, though, that the time has come 
when we need an all-out effort upon the part 
of classroom teachers and administrators.” 


Time had already been provided on 
the program of the regional conference 
in Atlanta. Mr. Groves joined the panel 
and effectively presented the need for the 
classroom teachers’ support. His letter 
has been sent to all state presidents for 
circulation with suggestions for action. 
An all out effort on the part of classroom 
teachers must follow this challenge. 
Where there is an organization, it must 
function; where there is none, one should 
be formed. Kentucky now has a dual 
responsibility,—state and federal legis- 
lation. ; 

Let’s have a program of action which 
will do credit to our profession. 





In Kentucky and the Nation 
Educational Progress and Problems 


HE activities in progress during this, 

American Education Week, striking- 
ly impress us with the fact that the Amer- 
ican people are keenly aware of and in- 
terested in public education. That four 
powerful national organizations—the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the American Education Association, the 
American Legion and the U. S. Office of 
Education—collaborate in sponsoring a 
full week to present American education 
to the nation’s citizens is indicative of a 
general public concern in things educa- 
tional. This week, millions of citizens 
have been drawn closer to the problems 
of educating for citizenship, closer to a 
realization that success or failure of our 
democratic system rests largely upon the 
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Radio address by 
Mr. HAMBLETON TAPP 
over WHAS 
Louisville, Ky., on Nov. 15, 1947 
in observance of 
American Education Week 


success or failure of our public schools. 
Never before in our history have the 
people participated as generally and as 
wholeheartedly in school programs as in 
this post-war period. Never before have 
the people been so aware of the defects 
in our system, nor more determined to 
find ways and means of solving the 
pertinent problems. 

On the whole, great progress has been 
made in public education. In this gen- 
eration, there is an awareness of the vast 
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improvement in school plants and facili- 
ties, textbooks and curricula, methods of 
teaching, and the general progress made 
in humanizing and making more prac- 
tical education in our democracy. 


In Kentucky, though far from perfec- 
tion, amazing progress has been made in 
our time. It seems only yesterday that 
teachers were trained in county institutes 
and examined for certificates by political- 
ly-elected superintendents, that schools 
kept six months, that teachers worked for 
fifty dollars a month and that not more 
than half of the children attended school. 


Now, the people of Kentucky are gen- 
erally more alive than ever before to the 
necessity for public schools which keep 
pace with the nation’s development and 
which light the way to peace and prog- 
ress. They realize for the first time that 
Kentucky’s failure in the past to educate 
her entire citizenry well has generally 
penalized Kentucky in her race with her 
sister states. They realize that industrial 
salaries in Kentucky are lower than in 
most states; realize that Kentucky’s citi- 
zens are not generally healthy partly be- 
cause of lack of health education; realize 
that Kentucky has not acquired the capi- 
tal which her natural resources justify, 
because Kentucky has not made the neces- 
sary progress in general education. 
Today Kentuckians are determined to 
bring the state to the national average 
in education—and are doing something 
about it. 


Within the last few years, the state has 
made notable strides, financially and 
otherwise. Lack of adequate financial 
support has been the basis for most of 
our educational ills. Since 1942-43, the 
common school fund has been increased 
from ten million dollars to nineteen mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand dollars—a 
gain of 94 per cent. The state’s per 
capita appropriation for public education 
has increased from nine million, seven 
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hundred thousand dollars in 1943 to © 


seventeen million, five hundred and fifty- 


one thousand, one hundred and twenty. | 


five dollars in 1947; while the census |) 
per capita appropriation has increased | 


from $13.49 in 1943 to $25.66 in 1947 


—a gain of 90.2 per cent in four years, 
In addition, a special appropriation was 
made by the legislature in 1944 of three 
million dollars, retroactive to July 1, 
1943, for implementing teachers salaries, 





The equalization fund has been increased | 


from 3.96 per cent of the common school 
fund in 1943 to 10 per cent (the constitu- 
tional limit), and the equalization ap.- 
propriation from four hundred thousand 
dollars in 1943 to one million, nine hun. 
dred and fifty thousand, one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars in 1947. The total 
amount of recurring school revenue back 
of each pupil in the equalization districts 
for 1943-44 was $28.56; now, 1947-48, 
it has been raised to $53.06—or an in- 
crease of 89 per cent. 

A notable gain has been made in local 
financing of education. The 1946 Gen- 
eral Assembly raised the maximum tax 
rate permissible by county districts from 
a 75-cent to a $1.50 rate. As a result, 





80 county school districts and 40 inde- . 


pendent districts have already increased 
their local tax rate. Although yet much 
too low, teachers salaries have been sub- 
stantially increased. The average in the 
state in 1942-43 was $782.00, while the 
average in 1946-47 is $1,325.00, an in- 
crease of 69.4 per cent. And the esculator 
budgetary appropriation goes into effect 
in 1947-48, releasing an extra one mil- 
lion, one thousand, two hundred and fifty 
dollars in additional revenue to increase 
teachers salaries. It is pointed out also 
that the minimum school term has been 
increased during this period from seven 
to eight months, and the goal of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, the Parent- 
Teacher Association and the State De- 
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partment of Education is nine months be- 
ginning with the next biennium. 


Already the average term length in the 
county schools is approximately 8.5 
months, or 170 days, which is only 5.5 
days shorter than the U. S. average for 
1942-43. The entire effort, however, has 
not been based upon the gaining of ad- 
ditional funds, though extremely impor- 
tant. Strenuous efforts have been made 
to improve school facilities, train teach- 
ers better, improve curricula and provide 
better teaching—in short, to educate our 
youths better for successful citizenship in 
this Atomic-age democracy of ours. Ad- 
ministration, both upon the state and local 
levels, has been simplified, unified and 
economized. Increased expert super- 
vision has been provided on both the state 
and local levels. Increased emphasis has 
been placd upon health education through 
the establishing of a Division of Health 
Education on the state level and through 
provision for trained health coordinators 
on the county level, so that as a result 
today more of our Kentucky children are 
taking up the good health practices which 
make for longer living, health and happi- 
ness. Attendance has been increased, 
school plants improved and practical vo- 
cational education greatly stimulated and 
extended. Now, the Kentucky Education 
Association and the State Department of 
Education are backing a fine, progessive 
14-point program for educational ad- 
vancement, which, if passed by the next 
General Assembly, will go far toward 
bringing Kentucky to a position equal to 
the national average. 

Though things positive and construct- 
ive have been realized, the state’s citi- 
zenry yet faces many educational ills and 
much must be done before the Kentucky 
youth is equipped by his state to vie on 
an educational equality with the youths 
of most of the nation’s other states. Fully 
one-third of the state’s more than 17,000 
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teachers have had little more training 
than in the high schools. Many of our 
teachers are attempting to instruct in 
grades which they themselves never 
passed. Many of our superior teachers, 
attracted by better salaries in other activi- 
ties, have left the profession, and in too 
many instances inferior teachers take 
their places. Thousands of our school 
rooms are overcrowded. And it is true 
that unskilled workers in large numbers 
are paid better wages than are many of 
our teachers, and it is true that, even in 
the teachers colleges, all too few students 
anticipate becoming teachers. 


Many business men complain that too 
many of the products of the public 
schools cannot read, write, spell and un- 
derstand instructions. Too many, be- 
cause of lack of proper education, be- 
come easy prey to reactionaries and self- 
ish interests and are influenced to aid in 
blocking needed progress and advance- 
ment in the state. 


Unfortunately, many of our citizens 
regard facing facts and striving for im- 
provement as lack of love for the state. 
Many complain that the teachers are not 
worth the pay received. These same per- 
sons will never admit that Kentucky 
spends approximately one-half as much 
per person annually for education as does 
the average state of the Union. They 
make light of the fact that many of our 
counties’ property is assessed at not more 
than one-half of its actual value; they 
scoff at the fact that our educational sys- 
tem suffers from political interference 
and political control, and not regard the 
fact that every state around us provides 
for a minimum term of nine months for 
every pupil. Nor do they seem to care 
in the least that many of our best teachers 
are drawn to other states by more lucra- 
tive pay. Fortunately the reactionary 
group is not numerous. 


We are aware that glaring inequalities 
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exist in educational opportunity among 
our Kentucky counties. The state has all 
too many counties that are poor and need 
more and more equalization money. The 
child is not responsible for living in a 
certain county, and no child should be 
penalized in educational opportunity. We 
know that one-fifth of the children of 
school age in Kentucky do not attend any 
school; moreover, that Kentucky prob- 
ably ranks 46th among the states of the 
Union in percentage of pupils graduating 
from high school. Much is being done 
and more will be done to improve and 
advance. Yet, unfortunately, Kentucky 
alone cannot do all, any more than can 
several other states of the South. She 
suffers from a vicious circle. As reckoned 
in terms of the national average, she does 
not have enough money adequately to 
meet the needs in education, because she 
is not developed highly enough indus- 
trially to have the large amount of prop- 
erty to produce the needed public funds. 
We know, of course, that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for her lack of industrial 
development is that her people are not 
generally educated. Her resources are 
as great as those of Ohio, certainly great- 
er than those of North Carolina; yet, she 
can scarcely be compared in education 
and wealth with those states. A generally 
well-educated populace develops and 
uses natural resources, builds factories, 
brings industry to a state, expands to the 
point where taxes can be lowered, at the 
same time leaving abundant funds avail- 
able to provide adequate and equal edu- 
cational opportunity. 


Some hope for effective financial help 
is held out by the possibility of Federal 
aid. Kentucky is not alone in this need, 
but most of the South needs help. The 
South’s share of the national income is 
approximately 8 per cent; yet the South 
has 32 per cent of the nation’s children. 
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Actually the North has three times as 
much property per person as the South. 


Federal aid would (1) keep schools 


open longer, (2) raise salaries of teach- | 


ers, (3) hire more teachers, (4) provide 
additional schools for the youths not in 





attendance and (5) make possible in- | 


creased consolidation. 


The most promising Federal Aid Bill 
has been Senate Bill 472, known as the 
Taft - Thomas - Ellender - Hill - Smith - 
Cooper - Chevez - Tobey Bill. Should 
this legislation be reintroduced and 
passed, Kentucky would likely receive 
as much as nine million dollars the first 
year, with gradual increases for several 
years thereafter. For the general well- 
being of the states not only of the South 
but of the entire nation as well, Federal 
aid for education should be distributed 
as rapidly as possible. Great Britain 
spends twice as large a portion of her 
national income for education as does 
the United States, and the Soviet Union 
spends five times as much as the United 
States. If democracy is not to fail, pub- 
lic education must be equalized and 
strengthened. Should public education 
fail in America, democracy itself would 
fail. Should democracy in America col- 
lapse, democracy in the world would not 
last many years. Should world democ- 
racy fail, a period of oppression, revolu- 
tion, chaos and confusion and the return 
of another dark age in world history 
might occur. 


Working strenuously and _ enthusias- 
tically together, town, city, county, state, 
section and nation for the advancement 
of public education, led by such patriotic 
organizations as the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, the American Legion and the 
National Education Association, we can- 
not fail. 

It is a pleasure to have a part in this 
worthy contribution to American democ- 
racy. 
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*_Indicates thei N.E.A. dues have also been pledged or paid. 



























































Counties Superintendent 
Clay .........-Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe 
Trigg Roy McDonald 
NN siciciivninsisesisiinitcnssaccinuaail Mitchell Davis 
I ict acieatisnssissiea eenoenildicah Walter W. Roschi 
*Bourbon E. H. Darnaby 
Caldwell ¥ Clifton Clift 
Calloway Prentice L. Lassiter 
*Fayette D. Y. Dunn 
I iiiieutoovaceinaenodn ional Palmer L. Hall 
Gallatin ...Mrs. Joe Smith 
*Grant M. J. Belew 
| Renee Mrs. James T. Highfield 
*Jefferson O. J. Stivers 
I ainiisnscncisstaniononagiadials Verne P. Horne 
Knox James C. Bright 
INE ssetcninceccratnncains ‘William A. Cheek 
RI eiiscconinininiicientaeaan Thomas W. Rowland 
Lyon R. Y. Hooks 
*Mason Emory G. Rogers 
Muhlenberg .......................- Robert H. Shaver 
ETE Henry Chambers 
McCreary ............... C. D. Harmon 
I haiti siihansicacaiacnrcnanatainel Howard Smith 
POD ilasicsiiscsnasiuiistieleccwtedanbi A. B. Arnold 
*Warren C. T. Clemons 
I dilsctishncisiscinicineantinntias V. G. Waggener 
*Wolfe ..Arnold Rose 
Simpson Herman Taylor 


Schools and Colleges 

*University of Kentucky College of Education 
Morehead State Teachers College 

*Ashland Junior College 














Cities Superintendent 
IN sichisicesecsirssnnisecocibesioiasl Clark Atkins 
Ashland L. C. Caldwell 
Augusta W. H. Hanson 
Bowness Geom .................... L. C. Curry 
Carlisle ; R. E. Davis 
oe LS ne George T. Taylor 






























































Counties Superintendent 
Dayton Olin W. Davis 
ETRE Carroll W. Caudill 
Fulton W. L. Holland 

NN cisiniheciniicancianiniailaiaicelincmidiiid J. W. Stuart 
Hodgenville John Dickey 

*Lawrenceburg C. O. Ryan 
Lone Jack 2 ...W. G. Martin 
Ludlow R. G. Huey 
Owenton ..... Cyrus E. Greene 
Paducah Mark F. Scully 
Paintsville mn J. Matt Sparkman 
Pikeville ....... = T. W. Oliver 

*Pineville J. C. Eddleman 

*Russell Ben F. Coffman 

*Shelbyville , Mrs. J. C. Ray 
South Portsmouth ........ Raymond G. Brooker 
TE O. L. Mulliken 

*Versailles : George Yates 

*Walton-Verona .-H. P. Baker 

Louisville Schools Principal 
Ahrens Trade School ............ Alfred H. Meyer 
II sciicitadniscisonncinshionicansicta Helen Weaver 
Benjamin Franklin ............ Louise Robertson 
Clark, George Rogers ...............--- Bianca Esch 
Eastern Jr. High School........ Roman T. Brom 
STII iisssstsseedticsictonnnensxccaceinnen Lillian Logan 

*George D. Prentice ............ Frank H. Stallings 
Hazelwood Helen Weaver 

*I. N. Bloom -Nora S. Kelley 

yg Ee Anita C. Meyer 
J. Stoddard Johnston................ Lillian Logan 
Louisville Male High School....W. S. Milburn 
Mary D. Hill Agnes Dickson 
Nannie Lee Frayser .............. Elma Kohnhorst 


Parkland Junior High School 
Charles H. Hargan 
*Roosevelt E. W. Belcher 
Southern Junior High School 


Fannie H. Lowenstein 
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*—Indicates N.E.A. Pledge. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 

Crittenden 

Graves 

Trigg 


THIRD DISTRICT 
Western State Teachers College 

Counties Cities 
Carroll 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Counties Cities 
Jessamine 
Scott* 
Mercer 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 

U. K. College of Education 

Counties Cities 
Laurel 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—Heman H. McGume, Grayson 
First Vice President—Joun Boyp, Benham 
Second Vice President—Ho.ianp Rose, Benton 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 











TERM EXPIRES 
Heman H. McGung, Grayson, 

Chairman June 30, 1948 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
T. V. Fortensery, Morganfield June 30, 1950 
Louis ArNnotp, Morgantown...................June 30, 1948 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove................... June 30, 1950 
Mrs. UERITE Fow er, 1207 Larue 

Ave., Louisville 9 June 30, 1950 














TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Lottie McBrayer, Morehead........June 30, 1950 
M. C. Napter, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset............... seeoseeeeeed une 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris. June 30, 1950 





Miss SHerta Jounson, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1948 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fiast Disraict: 


President—Dentis McDaniel, Clinton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Szconp Distnicr: 


President—Otis Harkins, Uniontown 
Secretary—A. E. Cross, Uniontown 


Tare Disraict: 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fourts Distaicr: 


President—T. F. Hamilton, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firta Disraicr: 


President—Richard Van Hoose, Valley Station, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Cenrrat Disraicr: 
President—Roy True, Frankfort 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Urrer CumsBercanp District: 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Mippte CumsrrLanp District: 
President—H. R. Kirk, Columbia 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Uprer Kentucky River District: 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern District: 
President—Ben Coffman, Russell 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Norruern Distaict: 
President—James I. Tichenor, Erlanger 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


SUPERINTENDENTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Tullus Chambers, Benton 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, Ft. Thomas 
Secretary—Neva Darnell, Campbellsville 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Forrest T. Mulliken, Franklin 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—David K. Bishop, Manual H. S., Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Doxie Dexter, Greenville 
Secretary—Mrs. William Loptien, Ashland Junior College, 
Ashland 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Bernice Wright, 657 14th St., Bowling Green 
Secretary—James E. Green, Male H. S., Louisville 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
(To be elected in October) 
Science Teachers, Conference of 
(Ne repert 


Speech, Teachers of 
(No report) 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF 


President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville 


FINE ARTS, DEPARTMENT OF 


Art Section: 

President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington 

Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 

Music Section: 

President—Dr. Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 


Agricultural Education 

President—Charles Hughes, Morehead 

Secretary—Harlan Veal, Nicholasville 

Distributive Occupations Education Section 

President—Emanuel Saylor, Harlan 

Secretary—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville Vocational 
School, Madisonville 

Guidance Section ° 

President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafay H. S., L is 

Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809 Evelyn, Louisville 


Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Jean Jones, R. 3, Maysville, Kentucky 
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pIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Walton 
Secretary—Marjorie Smith, Campbellsburg 


Trades and Industries 


President—Bernard Fagan, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—James L. Patton, Paintsville 


HIGHER EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


(To be elected in fall) 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 


President—Conway Boatman, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre College, Danville 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 


President—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 


Seeretery—Clyde B. Crawley, University of Kentucky, 
Lexingten 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 


President—Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbeurville 
Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
(No report) 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science 


(No report) 

Kentucky Philosophy of Education Associatien 

(No report) 

Kentucky Classical Association 

(To be elected in Novembep) 

Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, Lyach 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 
e 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, O b H. S., Owensb 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
Presidens—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Tom C. Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 





Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A, R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 


Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown...June 30, 1948 
George Robi » Gray June 30, 1950 
J. A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1949 
Henry Chambers, Paducah June 30, 1950 

















W. C. Jetten, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington June 30, 1950 





Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


June 30, 1948 





Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 
International Relations Section 
(No report) 
Library Group Conference 
(To be elected in November) 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(To be elected in October) 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexingtes 


Special Education, Kentucky Ceuncil of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 


Visual Education Association . 
President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 


Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Beattyville 


Boarp or Trustess or Teacuers’ Retirement System: 





TIME EXPIRES 

Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington June 30, 1958 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 





Mrs. Anna Settle, Louisville. June 30, 1951 
John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort.January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort......January 1, 1948 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 











ComMISssION ON ProrgssionaL Eraics: 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville............... June 30, 1951 
Holland Rese, Benton June 30, 1948 
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Louisville June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 

TIME EXPIRES 

Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson... June 30, 1950 

H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 





Heman H. McGuire (ex-officio) Grayson 
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BOOK LOOKS 








FOR THE TEACHER 

“The Times of Melville and Whitman” by 
Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton and Co. 
$5. The reputation gained by this author in 
previous volumes is more than amply main- 
tained in this latest book of American literary 
history. Mr. Brooks has the rare faculty of 
investing his criticism with a history of the 
country at large and of making it read like a 
novel. In addition to the men mentioned in 
the title especially good studies are presented 
of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Lanier, Joel C. 
Harris, Mary Murfree, and George W. Cable. 
The study is informative, entertaining, and 
erudite. 

“Favorite Poems of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow”. Doubleday and Co. $5. It is 
good to have a much-needed compilation of 
the poetry of the man who made poetry popu- 
lar in America. All the favorite poems are in- 
cluded in a beautifully bound book; there is 
a scholarly introduction by Henry Seidel 
Canby. The book is made more interesting 
with both black and white and colored full- 
page illustrations by Edward A. Wilson. 

“Prize Stories of 1947” edited by Herschel 
Brickell. Doubleday and Co. $3. Here is a 
rather good survey of the short stories pub- 
lished by American writers during the past 
year, accompanied by a full introduction by 
the editor. The O. Henry Awards are given 
to John Bell Clayton, Eugene L. Burdick, 
Elizabeth Parsons, and Robert Lewis. Familiar 
names represented include Christine Noble 
Govan, Mark Schorer, Jean Stafford, Eudora 
Welty, and Jessamyn West. 

“Handbook for Remedial Reading” by Wil- 
liam Kottmeyer. Webster Publishing Co. 
The director of the reading clinic of the St. 
Louis Public Schools has prepared a brief, 
though complete and scholarly, account of 
what teachers may do with the ever-present 
problem of what to do about remedial read- 
ing. A listing of the chapter headings indi- 
cates the scope of the material covered: How 


We See, How We Read, Why We Have Trouble 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


in Reading, An Outline of Reading Skills, 
Diagnosis of Disability, Individual Remedial 
Reading, and Classroom Organization. 
“Practical Parliamentary Procedure” by 
Rose Marie Cruzan. McKnight and Mc. 
Knight. $2.50. Though designed especially 
for schools and colleges, this is a reference 
book indispensable to a wide variety of peo- 
ple. All of the questions and answers are pro- 
vided in an intelligent fashion by an experi- 
enced writer, teacher, and lecturer. 
“Secondary-School Science Teaching” by 
Arthur G. Hoff. The Blakiston Co. Purpose. 
content, function, and technique of teaching 
are discussed in this “textbook on how to 
teach science in the junior and senior high 
school.” It includes many devices helpful to 
experienced and novice teachers alike. The 
appendix includes sample tests, sample units, 
and a list of equipment for general science. 


FICTION 





“Woman of Property” by Mabel Seeley. | 
Doubleday and Co. $3. This is an engross- | 


ing and detailed novel, powerfully written, of 
a woman’s search for wealth. Its outstanding 
attributes are its seasoned character delinea- 
tions and the fidelity with which the time and 
place background is re-created. 

“Wild Grape” by John Hewlett. Whittlesey 
House. $3. The problem of racial relations 
in the deep South here receives intelligent 
attention by a man well acquainted with his 
subject. The characterization is good, but the 
effort to reproduce Negro dialect is rather 
weak. No more workable solution to the 
problem is reached than in its numerous pred- 
ecessors of a similar nature. 


“So Dear to My Heart” by Sterling North. | 


Doubleday and Co. $2.75. This “lamp- 
lighted novel of Indiana in 1903” promises to 
bring pleasure to all of its readers. It is a 
simple, beautifully written story of a little boy 
in rural Indiana and of his grandmother and 
friends. Mr. North has perfect command of 
his characters, location, and writing. 
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Stationers « Engravers »« Jewelers 
Sousrwille A Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


To compete means to demonstrate competence — competence to excel in 
quality as well as to quote a fair price. Our prices are within easy reach. 
We invite discriminating comparison of price and service. 
































The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


**To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consis- 
tently splendid service from your 
staff never fails to give me the 
feeling that I am coming back to 


an extra-efficient home.°° 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

















© 
Who should be a librarian? Library 
work makes its strongest appeal to 
the person whose enthusiasm for 
books is balanced by instinctive en- 
joyment of service to people. Suc:-: 
cessful librarians, through their con- 
stant use and handling of books, con- 


tinue to enlarge their own knowledge 
and increase their capacity for service. 


Gacts About Library Science at VV. K. 


The Library Science Department of the University of Kentucky is well known 
for its training of librarians, especially for the school library field in Ken- 
tucky and the South. Graduates are giving efficient service in university, 
college, public and library extension work in many states. Excellent facilities 
for the study of library science are provided by the University Library, Lex- 
ington Public Library, Transylvania College Library, and local school libraries. 
Competent teachers keep the quality of instruction at a high level. A place- 
ment service is maintained and the demand for professionally trained libra- 


rians far exceeds the supply. 








Spring Quarter Opens March 19 


For information about courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
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